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The Week. 


ie ** Allen County Movement,” as it is called in Ohio, is a move- 

ment of Liberal or Reform Democrats, who believe that both 
the existing parties are mere stumbling-blocks in the way of reform 
and progress, and desire to see a new party, founded by the honest 
men of both parties, but still possibly retaining the name of Demo- 
crats, take the field. On the other hand, the Liberal Republicans 
of Ohio are Republicans who also believe that both the existing 
parties are mere stumbling-blocks in the way of reform and pro- 
gress, and also desire to see a new party formed by the honest men 
of both parties, but as to its designation they are not at all 
nice. ‘To the most casual observer the objects of these two parties 
are strikingly similar. The Allen County Democrats, in convention 
assembled, resolved some little time since that they invite the peo- 
ple of Ohio, without regard to past political associations, to meet at 
Columbus in mass convention on the 30th of July, “to take such 
action as the exigencies of the times demand.” By a natural coin- 
cidence, the Liberal Republicans were to hold a convention in the 
same city of Columbus on the same day. 
decision of a caucus held on the 29th, the Liberal Republicans de- 
cided to unite with the Allen County Democrats, and on the 380th, 
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thing, a number of old prophecies that the Democratic party was 


to die stand over from last year embarrassing them much, and 
| with these are a number of ingenious proofs that, if the Democracy 


died, Republicanism also would perish. All the facts, however, 
point to something like an old-fashioned fight between the two great 
narties. The principal candidate of the joint party, or People’s Party 
as it is proposed to call it, is a respectable Democratic judge, Mr. 
Collins, and the rest of the tieket is made up of alternate Liberal 
Republican and Democratic names. 

Certainly nobody is just now greedy for polities. Not even the 
“intellectual department, half European,” of a distinguished con- 


| temporary of ours—which, by the way, some of its envious rivals ac- 


In aceordance with the | 


euse of going down to Castle Garden on the arrival of emigrant 
vessels from Queenstown, and then and there obtaining future mem- 
bers of said department by casting the lasso—has been equal to the 
task of rousing the country to the impending danger of ** Cxesarism.” 
Everybo:ly has refused also to discuss with the customary fertility 


of epithet the Third Term Question. Politics have to be always 


| going on nevertheless, and this year and this summer are like the 


having done so, a joint, or, as it is called by its enemies, a “con- | 


glomerate ” convention was held, a platform adopted, and a mixed 
State ticket nominated, the names on which ure not known outside 
of Ohio. 
ment, to prevent the capture of the Convention by “John G. 
Thompson’s bummers,” a wise precaution which other conventions 
would do well to follow. 


The Ohio papers, politicians, and public men seem to be very 
much distraught by this new movement. Mr. Groesbeck, for 
example, says that he does not wish to leave the old Democratic 


The meeting is said to have been held in a small apart- | 
| ever, owing to the inability of some Conservatives to look with 


homestead ; he likes it, and always has liked it; yet he cannot but | 


think that the Democratic paity is a “spoiled” party. Mr. Thur- 
all a blunder, and appears to believe that Democracy is on the eve 
of a revival. The Enquirer, the leading Democratic organ, strongly 
supports Senator Thurman's position, and ventures the assertion 
that the Democracy will pay no attention to the Allen County 
people ,or the Liberal Republicans and their doings. The plat- 
form, however, of these parties in joint-convention seems well 
enough, although it is much sneered at by the Administration papers 
as negative and platitudinarian. It asserts, for one thing, that 
a tariff should be for revenue alone; for another, that by some 
means there must somehow be a reform of the civil service; 
and, for another, that we have gone too far away from the 
wholesome principle of local self-government. Platitudinarian or 
not, we suppose no one would read the resolution about centraliza- 
tion, which is the one most contemned, and not suspect that, 
after the success of the new party, revenue cutters would not 
be so much employed in Louisiana politics as they have been. 
Of the Liberal Republicans, or rather of the dissatisfied Reformers 
who were never of that pretended party, General Cox and 
Judge Stallo have spoken. So far as we can make out, they 
give a qualified adhesion to the movement. 
nificantly advised the ratification meeting to remember that in 
such matters haste was made slowly, and success not to be soon ex- 
pected. And this, we take it, he said less with reference to the 
numbers embodied in the nascent organism, for indeed their suc- 
cess is not worth any man’s talking about, let alone General Cox’s, 
but because he is of opinion that the truly reforming party of the 


| other years and seasons in this respect. 


In Virginia there is some 
local excitement—a Virginia governor's term lasting four vears, and 
Governor Walker's being on the eve of expiring. He was elected in 
1869 by a majority of more than 18,000, and the State was detinitely 
handed over to the Conservative or white party. Last vear, how- 


patience, and of others to look with seriousness, on the nomination of 
the late Mr. Greeley, Grant actually carried the State by between 
one and two thousand majority —not the least unpredictable of the 
singular things in that curious campaign. Upon this result some 
persons are basing expectations that the Republican party ticket is 
to successful in November next. Perhaps solider ground 
may be that oceupied by those who expect the Federal Administra 


be 


| tion to work very hard for the success of that ticket, and who think 
man, on the other hand, thinks that the Allon County movement is | 


General Cox sig- | 


The miner sells coal at the bank for $1 75 a ton. 


| ton. 


that an infiuence favorable to such suecess will be exercised on the 
minds of many voters by the knowledge that the Administration 
favors the internal-improvement system. Virginia would like very 
much to see canals through the Alleghanies, and, as the Adminis- 
tration organ coolly remarks, she will be much more likely to see 
them if the State is ** under Republican auspices” after November 
than if she remains Conservative. Democrats, it appears, deserve 
no canals and no prosperity. Colonel Hughes, the Republican can- 
didate, was formerly the editor of a Confederate paper, but early 
became reconstructed and since the war has acted with the Repub- 
lican party. His Conservative competitor, almost certain to be suc- 
cessful against him, as we suppose, has not yet been named. 


Mr. Smith, who is said to be the chief manager of the Farmers’ 
movement in Illinois, has been “ interviewed” by the Tribune corre- 
spondent to whom we have once or twice before referred, and made 
several statements with regard to railroad “ rings,” some of which 
are interesting because they are true, and some hecause they are 
very much the opposite. He makes complaint that the cost of run- 
ning the roads is unnaturally increased, in many instances, by 
illegitimate contracts in which the officers of the roads have an 
interest. For example, there is one road which has a patent 
“ shoot ” for coal at Kewanee, Illinois, where it takes 49 tons a day. 
It costs 25 cents 
to cart it to the “ shoot,” so that the price there ought to be $2 a 
Nevertheless, the company pays $2.75. ‘There must, Mr. 


Smith sars, be “some cat under that meal.” This is very true, but 
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Mr. Smith seems to be of opinion that the people who are directly 
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the dividends. With regard to the Granges, it should be 
noticed that one of their objects is the purchase, through co-opera- 
tion, of farming and domestic machinery, without the intervention 
of middlemen, at wholesale prices. 


A transaction to which some of the local newspapers give a very 
dubious complexion, and which, at any rate, is full of instruction to 
everybody, has just taken place in Boston. There are in Massachu- 
setts about one hundred and fifty State constables, whose main 
business is to enforce the Prohibitory Law, so-called, and of these 
twelve are stationed in Boston. Last week these twelve were 
requested by the Commissioners to resign, and, all but one refusing 
to do so, they were all dismissed. Two explanations of this action 
have been offered. One is, that the law ought to be enforced, and 
that these men have been inefficient, perhaps corrupt, in enforcing 
it, and were rightly turned out. The other is as follows: These 
constables may be said to have had in their hands, and entirely at 
their mercy, every man of the hundreds and hundreds of liquor- 
dealers in They not only could demand a daily salary for 
leaving the dealer free to sell to his customers, but in a vast num- 
ber of cases they could, just as easily as taking money, send him 
and his barkeepers to the House of Correction. Now, as it appears, 
the liquor-sellers of Boston are like their order in our other large 
cities, in being very important men in the political world. They 
take an interest in politics, and they control many voters of the class 
that go to the primery meetings. Just at present it is important 
that their iufluence should not be cast in favor of Butler, yet they 
must do as their constable orders them, and Butler, if all this story 
is true, some time since secured the constables. These latter, there- 
fore, were dismissed, and Butler is probably not to have so complete 
a control of the caucuses as it had been supposed he would have. 
Ileavy firing may be expected in the direction of Massachusetts 
during this month and next. It will be seen that what with the 
opposition of the moral elements of the community; the coldness or 
hostility of the capitalist element, which in Massachusetts can be 
extremely powerful; and the sharpness of a set of State politicians 
who for a dozén years have had the party machine at their finger- 
ends down to the minutest wire, and who would appear to be deter- 
mined to use it, General Butler must work very hard if he means 
to Wib. 


Boston. 





Whatever may be the political significance or insignificance of 
the removal of the Boston constables, the discussion attendant re- 


veals some of the enormous difficulties that surround this question of | 


probibitory legislation, and which ave quite as likely to surround it 
in other plaees as in Boston. As to the way in which the law has 
been enforced. the ex-constables’ story presents sume striking 
Not long ago, a Commissioner called in a certain 
oflicer, aud asked him why he did not shut up the bar of the 
Waverley House in Charlestown. Le replied: “Give me an 


instances. 


order to do so, and I will execute it.” The gentleman in authority | 


replied that the constable knew the law and was in duty bound to 
But no written order came; “ the officer never saw fit 
to make a prosecution in that place,” and we suppose the Waverley 
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House goes on selling liquors to whosoever chooses to buy across 
the counter. Such is the condition of public opinion. Rather, such 


| is the condition of the publie opinion of one-half of the public: 


‘ About a month ago, Chief Boynton went down to the rooms of the 


their line; they must bring in more ‘nuisances’ and ‘common 
sellers,’ so a number of raids were made for a short time, and public 


| opinion, which the constables consider to have been the gauge of 


action, Was appeased.” A statute which the higher and lower 
officials charged with its execution bandy between them, ore set 
saying, ‘* You execute it,” and the other replying, “‘ Give us a writ- 
ten order; we are not going to bave the responsibility shoved off 
on us,” certainly is not an ornament to any American statute-book. 
Yet Massachusetts has for twenty years been busy with this sort 
of legislation, now doing it, now undoing it, and all the time the air 
has been full of charges of bribery on the part of liquor-dealers, per- 
jury on the part of jurors, corruption on the part of prosecuting 
officers, political terrorism on the part of constables, commissioners, 
and party managers. 

Some lurid light has been thrown on the domestic-service ques- 
tion in New York by the report of Messrs. Laimbeer and Stern on the 
subject of the “ Free Labor Bureau.” Few people, perhaps, know 
what this Bureau is. In 1869, it seems, by the insertion of a clause 
in the tax-levy of that year, the sum of $10,000 was appropriated 
for the purpose of opening ‘a free intelligence-office for the poor 
and stranger seeking employment and information.” The expenses 
of the Bureau gradually reached the sum of $21,333 66, some eleven 
thousand dollars more than the appropriation. This, however, the 
Commissioners think, would not matter much “if the institution 
had become in reality a medium of exchange between the honest, 
well-meaning, and well-behaved servant and the classes in need of 
help.” They state, with regret, however, that the expectations of 
those who hoped for this result were not fulfilled, and that examin- 
ation reveals the fact that the institution has become the resort of 
bands of “‘nomadie servants,” “that wander from place to place, 
from mistress to mistress, with no known intention to remain longer 
in one place than it may suit their temporary whim and purpose.” 
With the existence of these hordes we were all familiar enough, but 
few people probably attributed their numbers and strength to its 
proper cause. The Commissioners recommend (and their recom- 
mendation has been adopted by the Commissioners of Charities and 
Correttions) that the Bureau shall be continued for tbree months 
under a semi-military discipline, and then, if it does not work bet- 
ter, that it be abolished. Hereafter, nomad cooks and waiters may 
expect to find themselves looked upon with increased reserve. 


The reform government which was erected by Congress two * 
years ago in the District of Columbia appears to be on its last legs. 
It has incurred a debt of some $17,000,600, which, for its territory of 
sixty square miles, and small fixed population, is an enormous sum, 
and has begun to pay its subordinate employees in small bonds of 
the denomination of $50, instead of ready money. It is rumored 
that the Governor and the Board of Public Works intend retiring 
when Congress meets; and an attempt will probably then be made 
to saddle the debt upon the United States, where, indeed, it in great 
measure belongs, for it is to Congress that the creation of this 
government was due. The most singular thing about the history ot 


| this matter is that ever since Congress set up the government its 
| financial proceedings have been thoroughly exposed in the news- 


papers, and the gravest doubts thrown upon its credit. Neverthe- 
less, it has had no difficulty in negotiating loans, and has continued 


' to do so until the bottom of its credit has been fairly knocked 


out. 





The English newspapers are begioning to notice the decline of 
public interest in Parliamentary debates. The debates, which used 
to be published in full and read with attention, are now sadly cut 
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down, and in some cases wholly omitted. This is not only true of 


the speeches of inferior orators, but of some of those of the leaders of | 


the House of Commons. A discussion is going on in the English 
press as to the cause of this phenomenon; and the true conclusion 
would seem to be that the public takes less interest in the debates 
because they are really less interesting than they used to be. The 
multiplication of the interests of the reading public has become so 
great that, mostly for the sake of proportion, a newspaper is obliged 
to curtail its parliamentary, or in this country, congressional and 
legislative columns. Formerly the newspapers here were as eager to 
publish the legislative debates as they ever have been in Eng- 
land; now the merest summary is all that it is thought the public 
can be made to endure. The Pail Mall Gazette thinks that oratory 
itself is a thing of the past; that successful speeches do not, as they 
once did, secure votes; the explanation of this being, probably, 
that votes in the English Parliament are more and more influenced, 
as they are with us, by the party machinery outside than by mere 
human persuasion within. 


Mr. Joseph Arch, the leader of the farm-laborers’ movement in 
England, is coming to this country in August to see whether the 
United States affords a fit home for the over-crowded farm-laborers 
of England. At a recent “ demonstration” at Newbury, he told 
his audience that, 

“if he found there a home for the agricultural laborers of England, he 
should tell them so; but if he found that farmers in America were nen who 
wanted both sides of the bargain, and that the crows were as black there as 
here, he would advise them to stay in England. If he found America was 
the true home of the working-man, where the son of the poor man could sit 
down by the children of the rich, write on the same slate, and read out of 
the same book, and where they could have full electoral power, he would 
stand on her shores until he had drained the laboring serfs out of England, 
in order that they might settle in the fruitful field of America, with its 
ninety millions of acres yet untilled ; and he would do this until the farmers 
of England were made to bite the dust if they refused to treat their laborers 
like men.” 

Mr. Arch has so far shown himself a sensible man, and we dare say 
he will know how to take care of himself over here ; but it is greatly 
to be hoped for our own sake and his, and for the sake of the per- 
sons whom he will represent, that the reception he meets may be 
of an intelligent and moral kind, and that he may not be allowed 
to fall a prey to Swindlers and designing politicians. 

On the 12th of last month, M. Beulé, the Minister of the Interior, 
whose press circular created a scandal a few weeks ago, was taken 
to task in the Assembly for having given notice that members might 
have their speeches printed and circulated, and for having after- 
wards withdrawn the word “ cireulated.” M. Beulé replied that 
deputies had, by the rules of the Chamber, the right to have their 
speeches printed—and the Government would not object to the 
circulation of speeches, except such as might be calculated to 
disturb the country. This explanation was received with a good 
deal ef noise; and shortly afterwards a perfect tumult was ocea- 
sioned by the remarks of a colonial deputy, who complained of lan- 
guage used by M. De Kendrel in speaking of the Colonial Jury Bill. 


It seems that M. De Kendrel had been guilty of committing himself | gnat his remarks were doctored in the report, and made stronger 


to two propositions, both undeniably true, but also full of meaning. 


The first was that there was some difference between French and | 


English colonies; and the second, that there was no party in Lon- 
don which excited one class against another in the colonies. Confu- 
sion ensued, and was only ended by the Acting-President, M. 
Benvist D’Azy, putting on his hat. The sitting afterwards being 
resumed, a discussion took place on universal suffrage, which led to 
nothing atall but a great speech from Gambetta, and a declaration of 
the Minister of Justice that the ministry were not conspiring 
against universal suffrage. but, on the contrary, only desired to be 
the servants of order and liberty. 





At the next sitting, the Minister of Justice brought in a bill con- 
ferring upon the Permanent Committee, which will sit during the 
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{ anew Committee of Public Safety, and M. 


recess, the right of authorizing the prosecution of persons guilty of 
insulting the Assembly. 


This brought out strong protests from the 
left ; nm 


M. Arago accusing the, Government of desiring to establi 
Gainbetta exhorting the 
Government, or rather these supporters of the Government who are 
also Orleanists, to recollect their early devotion to the British eon- 
stitution, and not to be such apostates to English traditions as to 
make an attempt on the liberty of the press. Other speakers fol- 
lowed M. Gambetta, and a stormy scene ensued; but finally, 
according to the report, amid much roaring and gesticula- 
tion, the Government carried its point and the bill was declared 
“urgent.” These turbulent debates would not in themselves be of 
much - importance, if they were not indications that the existing 
Government begins to feel its strength more and more. At this dis- 
tance, a parliamentary discussion of the sweetness and beauty of free 
speech, in an assembly composed of gentlemen who are unable to 
discuss the general subject itself without getting into such a tumult 
of passion that they are silenced by their own noise, is rather 
amusing. 


Italian affairs have been unexciting since the ten days’ ministe 
rial crisis beginning on the 25th of June. 
was brought about by an ineradicable diflerence between himself 
and the Minister of War, in which both were technically in the 
right, though Sella was probably the less discreet. In spite of the 
delay of Minghetti in forming a new cabinet, not the least disturb 
ance took place in Rome, nor did any oceur when it appeared that 
no attempt had been made by the Premier to form a coalition with 
the Left, to whose accidental co-operation he owed his position 
Signors Lanza and Sella, so far from seeking the arms of the Oppo- 
sition, assisted materially their successor in his difficult task, and 
furnished an additional proof of the good sense and patriotism of 
the present race of Italian statesmen. Scialoja, the able Minister 
of Publie Instruction, Visconti-Venosta, distinguished for his pru- 
dent conduct of foreign affairs, and the Minister of War, Ricotti, 
remain in the Government. Of the strength of the new ministry it 
is difficult to judge, but those friendly to it fear that Minghetti, who, 
for the present, has charge of the finances, may experience the 
same difficulty with his colleague, Ricotci, that Sella did. He is, 
however, possessed of greater tact than his predecessor, and prob- 
ably came to an understanding with his War Minister before in- 
viting him to hold over. For the rest, parties are in much the same 
state of flux and dissolution that they are in the United States, and, 
as here, questions of the public debt, the currency, and the economi- 
eal administration of the Government occupy the first place in the 
concerns of the present and of the immediate future. The material 
interests of the kingdom, and no longer general principles of unifi- 
cation and church and state, will determine the composition and 
policy of parties. 


The retirement of Sella 


The part taken by the clergy in the funeral ceremonies of Rat- 
tazzi has drawn from the Pope a sharp censure, though it is alleged 


than they were in reality. The offending priests have not ventured 
to assert their innocence, and their apology has furnished a petty 


triumph to the Jesuits. The contemplated excommunication, on 


/ ac@éount of the Religious Corporations Acts will, it is announced, not 


| descend to the detail of mentioning names, but will blast the adver- 


saries of the Church in a lump, in phraseology little different from 
that found so effectual on previous oceasions. A fresh ery of per- 
secution has been raised on account of an order from the Prefect of 
Perugia, who simply acted under instructions from the Government, 
prehibiting the usual August pilgrimage to Assisi. This being a 


cholera year, he alleges a sanitary necessity for putting a stop to 
what, on considerations of police, is also a source of public peril. 
The people of Assisi are not debarred from visiting the shrine of St. 
Francis as often as they see fit. 








CANADA. 


ittle tempest which has been raging in the British province 





Manitoba, though it may not involve a question of inter- 


national law, will serve to direct some attention toward 
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an honorary and obligatory character ; 
common law makes 
allowing him to retake the person on bail at any time or place, and 
relation between them as a agreement to that 
the Gordon therefore, is not an 
laws of this country, by which our Government 
becomes a party, but an agreement between two men, to the end 
that if the one would go bail, and thereby enable the other to be re- 
leased from arrest, the latter would surrender himself whenever and 
wherever requested. In extradition cases, the matter 
governments, and the obligation from treaty stipulations. 
Here the between two individuals, and the obligation, if 
‘any, springs from their voluntary relations. The question, there- 
fore, is simply whether the courts of a country will allow such an 
agreement to be enforced when it arose within another jurisdiction, 
onl whether they will aid a foreigner in enforcing it just as they 
will aid him to carry out any other agreement not repugnant to 
their own law. the newspapers have spoken of such an 
arrest as valid if made in another State, but as illegal if made beyond 
the bounds of the United States. We do not, however, pereeive the 
grounds upon which this distinetion must rest. The obligation upon 
a State to Allow such an arrest must be tmposed either by the Con- 
stitution of the United States or by ordinary international comity. 
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Canada, and it would seem as if the designation of Ontario for the 


| upper province might have suggested for the lower that of St. Law- 


the peeuliar | 
| an anomaly. 





| with the want in the people of a sense of nationality. 


The Constitution extends only to criminals and persons eseaping | 


from servitude, and therefore does not impose any such obligation. 
If such arrests have been held valid, it must have been upon the 
doetrine of the common law and ordinary principles of international 
comitv—a doctrine and principles as applicable to Minnesota and 
Manitoba New York and New Jersey. The excitement at 
Fort Garry seems to be chiefly due to a fellow-feeling for a vagabond 
like Gordon, and it is noticeable how little the Canadian press seems 
to care about the matter. Nevertheless, these border difficulties are 
never without the chance of growing into international ecomplica- 
tions. In this case, there may have been some criminal intent 
underlying the attempt of a surety to retake his escaped principal, 
and the American consul may have mixed himself up in the matter 
in an extra-oflicial way. The judges of Manitoba have committed 
the “kidnappers” for trial before the ‘Court of Queen’s Bench,” 
and have refused bail; and the affair suggests some enquiry as to 
the courts and government which will have to deal, at least in the 
first instance, with the prisoners’ case. 

The Canada has been withdrawn from the old French 
province, and applied to the new federation of British provinces, 
which now forms a government hardly less than independent. In- 
vested with power to make laws, to coin money, to enter into com- 
mercial and postal treaties, and even to levy duties upon British 


as to 


hame 


imports, 
the Crown, and its judiciary subject to the review of the Privy 
is something more than a province and less than a na- 
term “ Dominion” has been appropriately ap- 


Council, it 
tionality, to which the 
plied. 
the provinces and extending it to all, good taste and judgment were 


shown; for it is a name original and appropriate, and full of old 
heroie and religious associations. In renaming the younger or 
western provinee, it was also natural that it should take the melo- 
dious Indian name of the great lake which lies beside it; but we 


may questio 


n the propriety of giving the name of Quebec, which was 
and always | Leen strietly local, to the entire province of Lower 


yet with its executive officers directly under the control of | 
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| known as stores and not as shops. 
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rence, or the original, Cadaraqui. 


The political position of Canada has always been something of 
Of ail the British provinces at the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Canada, it must seem tothe historian, ought to have 
been the first to revolt. It was a conquered province. The conquest 
was not yet twenty years old, so that the youth of twenty who wit- 
nessed the siege of 1759, and saw the house of the Jesuit fathers 
taken for English barracks in 1760, was still a young man when he 
heard from Concord the shot “ heard round the world.” The con- 
quered were a people differing from their conquerors in race, language, 
and religion, the three elements above all others which should have 
kept alive the fires of discontent. Finally, their countrymen were the 
friends and allies of the reyolutionists, and had been for generations 
and centuries the enemies of the English. The first settlements in 
Canada and New England were due to religious causes, and both 
had been maintained against the same extraordinary hardships in 
countries identical in the rigors of soil and climate. Each should 
have produced a hardy race equally intent on the maintenance ¢ ¢ 
their rights. But the quiet contentment of the French peasant, his 
distike of change and indifference to constitutional principles, were 
never so completely demonstrated as by his conduct at that time. 
One race deliberately went into seven years of war for a prin- 
ciple; the other were passively loyal to their new rulers, because 
they found their taxes lighter and their personal liberty more assur- 
ed than they had ever been before. The peasant (or rather small 
proprietary) character of the population extends to all of the provin- 
ces, and may explain the subsequent apathy in matters of govern- 
ment; for in 1861, out of a male population of about 750,000, there 
were not less than 333,604 farmers, and only 160,702 laborers. 

The traveller in Canada at the present time is generally struck 
Of the true 
provincial spirit, with its petty vanity and still smaller prejudices, 
there is undoubtedly plenty ; but the majority of the people do not 
seem to know to whom they belong. In the oldest province, a large 
majority are French-speaking, with French customs, and to-day 
governed under old French laws. A part are English, keeping up a 
close connection with the mother country, and manifestly feeling 
that politically they have hardly got beyond it. Not a small part, 
particularly among the active, money-making classes, are Americans; 
and a number of native-born Yankees, ‘ naturalized” into British 
subjects, are generally to be found in the Canadian Parliament. The 
least prominent are the English-speaking natives of the provinces. 
Undoubtedly, the same causes which have operated to make the 
American what he is, are operating physically and morally with 
them. The English characteristics of speech seem to drop off, espe- 


| cially among the lower and middle classes, so that it needs a prae- 


tised ear to detect a difference in pronunciation or intonation 
between the American and the Canadian. Frontier life, too, seems 
to produce the same swaggering, powerful, uncivilized creature as 
with us; and we note in the forensic efforts of Manitoba the same 
‘‘hifalutin ” so familiar on our own side of the border, and the ungra- 
cious incident that Mr. Attorney-General Clarke, though holding a 
commission from the vicegerent of the Queen, cut his opponent’s 
argument short by throwing our national utensil, a spit-box, in his 
face, and calling him a dirty puppy, in open court. 


. 
3ut so far as national influence can be traced, it is apparent that 
the most potent is that of the United States rather than of England. 
The traveller’s trunks are termed baggage and not luggage. In 
his drives he finds that vehicles turn out for each other to the right 
and not to the left. The places where he makes his purchases are 
And the money of the country, 
coined in its own mint, has become dollars and cents, and the 
pounds, shillings, and pence of the mother country are as unknown 
in the daily traffic of Quebec as of New York. 
But it is most notably in the form of government in the provinces 
that tlre influence of ‘the United States has been felt. The model 
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after which the federation was framed was confessedly the American | 
Constitution, varying from it only so far as was necessary to main- 
tain ‘‘the Sovereign of Great Britain as its sole and only head.” 
Hence it reminds us in its fundamental principle of that plan which , 
Burke proposed a century ago; and the same experiment is now } 
beginning which, if it had been begun in 1773, might have resulted 
in the United States being now a magnificent province of the Brit- 
ish Empire. But, notwithstanding its variations from the model, 
the characteristic of the federation isthe American idea of govern- 
ment; or, as was said by Sir John Maedonald in some of the earliest 
consultations on the subject, ‘‘ the remedy was a federal union of all 
the provinces. local matters being committed to local bodies, and 
matters common to all to a general legislature, constituted on the 
well-understood principles of federal government.” In carrying | 
out this idea and coupling it with that of continued fealty to the 
British sovereign, the entire executive of the provinces was kept 
directly or indireetly under the control of the crown. The Gover- 
nor-General is in the first place appointed by the crown, and it is he 
who appoints the governors of the different provinces, who are styled | 
lieutenant-governors, and paid by the general government. As in 
England and America, the legislative power is vested in two | 
houses; and as in both England and America, the lower house is 
elected directly by the people. But the upper house is a curious 
mixture of the two countries, taking from the Senate to a limited 
extent the element of provincial apportionment, and from the House 
of Lords, so far as practicable, the aristocratic element of appoint- 
ment by the crown and of holding the position for life. How legis- 
lators holding office for life on the one hand, but selected from the 
most respectable and intelligent ranks of society on the other, will 
work on American soil, especially when the greater part of them 
become old men, whose political prominence is connected with by- | 
gone questions, will be an interesting subject of future political 
study. But the federation differs materially from our own govern- | 
ment in having but one judicial system. The plan, however, is 
ingeniously flexible, and designed to administer both loeal and 
general law. The judges are appointed by the Governor-General ; 
they hold office for life; they are paid by the general government, 
and are removable only by the concurrent action of the federal Par- 
liament and the Governor-General. Yet they can be appointed only 
from the bar of the province in which they are to serve, and they 
then become to all intents judges of that province. As to the laws 
which they administer, each province can enact its own in eivil 
matters ; but there is one criminalsystem forall. The arrangement 
is as though we had a single criminal code in the United States, and 
the judges appointed by the President administered both Federal 
and State laws. We perceive greater unity and simplicity in the 
plan, but are not prepared to say that it is better adapted for the 
United States than our own. 


While there are many resemblances between our own federal 
history and that of the Dominion, there are also some contrasts. In 


| or bludgeon and rob as a highwayman; that he was without prin 
| could slander as readily as steal—ought that man to be surprised 


| yourself! . 


American dishonesty ; first, the relatively greater amount 








America, the colonies were welded into nationality by the fires of a 
prolonged and painful war; in Canada, the provinces have drifted | 
together in the progress of events. With us, the moving cause was 
the redress of grievances; with the provinces, it has been the ex- | 
pectation of improvement in material things. The American revo- | 
Jutionists took up arms to maintain principles and rights which had | 
been disregarded by the British Government ; but much more than | 
the colonists of 1775 asked for has been accorded by the British | 
Government at the mere request of Canada. The separation of the | 
two countries with us was the work of the weaker, but now it is the | 
mother country which is looking towards separation, and the Do- | 
minion which is most anxious to avert it. Whether that separation 
will come or be for ever postponed will depend on America, her | 
growth and advancement and relations with Great Britain. Whether 
in case of separation Canada will be absorbed in the United States, 
or grow into a great and independent nation, is beyond useful eon- 
jecture. But let it be understood as elements of the problem that 
the new Dominion has now a population not differing much from 


\ 


that of the State of New York, but greater than that of Holland, 


Denmark, Switzerland, or Greece, and with a territory larger than 
that of the United States and nearly equal to the whole of Europe. 
HOPES AND FEARS OF THE AMERICAN ABROAD. 
19 contains a very sensible 


i Anglo-American Times of July 
article entitled * Tow the Republie gets a Bad Name,” from 
which the casual reader would be likely to infer that any American 
who goes abroad just now might as well prepare to have himself 
looked upon as presumptively belonging to the class known to the 
police as habitual criminals. 
“Tf an individual lost no opportunity of letting it be known that he was 
a bad man; that he cheated when he got the chance; that he was an 
in creating these chances ; 


acept 
that he could deceive and rob as a pic kpocket, 

ple, and 
md an 
noyed if he is spoken of abroad as wicked and one to be avoided? Were he 
to urge that what is said of him was untrue, the answer is—* You said it 
Nor would the reply be satisfactory if he added—* Oh! ¢! 
myself in controversy, not myself in fact.’ The great daily journals of the 
United States have been doing all they can to spread the noUon abroad that 


it was 


| the American community is dishonest ; is uot to be trusted commercially ; 
| electing judges who sell justice, and legislatures who sell measures. Two 
American parties, engaged in a furious political controversy, are endeavoring 


to heap opprobrium on each other; and as the nation may be broadly said to 
be divided into these two, when each is accused of the deepest corr 
the sight presented abroad, as seen through such spectacles, is net 
to American pride and selt-respect.” 


ipuion, 


gratitving 


Such charges as these are grave matters. 
have just quoted very truly says that there are two causes at work 
which produce in the minds of foreigners an exaggerated op 


The newspaper we 


nion of 
of business 


done with the United States than with other countries; seeond, the 


| spirit of exaggeration and want of self-restraint of the leading organs 


of public opinion. 

In the first of these explanations there is no doubt a great deal ef 
truth. The commercial relations of America with London, Frank- 
fort, Berlin, and Hamburg are so close that thousands of English- 
men and Germans are compelled to follow current events here with 
a great deal of care. They hear almost as soon as we do of our 
railroad frauds, bank suspensions, legislative or judicial seandals, 
and, reading of them, very likely in seathing editorials, form exag- 
gerated conclusions about the country in which such things take 
place. To take, for instance, London. London is the great lending 
market of the world. The United States is a country of borrowers. 
The transactions of London with the United States prebably equal 
the transactions of London with all the countries outside the British 
Empire. 

“We have, then, the United States on one hand, and all the countries in 
which these centres invest and lend on the other; and as a consequence, to 
be as bad, the shortcomings in the United States ought to be equal to the 
total of all the others. But vo such calculation is ever made; for if a rail 
way yields no dividend, if a State stops payment, if a mine proves a swindle 
in the United States, the name of the Republic is called out as a defaulter, 
and this name reiterated, leads to the impression that there is more of such 
default in the United States than in any other borrowing country; and so 
there is. But the calculation should be, the United States against all these 
countries put together, and then, a fair average being struck, it would be 
shown that, instead of being more, there was less default in proportion there 
than elsewhere.” 

This caleulation, which we believe to be quite just, ought cer- 
tainly to be some vonsolation to the depressed American travelling 
public. Of the second explanation we cannot say somuch; not that 
it is not tre that the press of this country is wanting in self-re- 


| straint and filled with a spirit of exaggeration, as because the 


acknowledgment of this fact does not seem to mend matters. The 


| press does exaggerate and distort: but at the same time, the press 


being the recognized organ of public opinion, the natural inference 


| would be that the public itself was wanting in self-restraint and 


filled with a spirit of exaggeration and immorality “After a 
foreigner had glanced through a file of a New York daily, and read 
a record of the crime, the denunciation of Congress for a salary 
grab, the closing scene of the reform legislature at Albany, the his- 
tory of a culminated ‘corner’ in Wall Street, the charge against 
some judge, and the announcement that a State will not pay it: 
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half-yearly interest ; also a series of leaders declaring the nation to | 
high-road to disruption from the prevalence of corruption, | 
is it surprising that the man laughs outright when he is told, ‘ Yes, 
there is truth in all the paper says; yet the community, as a whole, 
is the most moral, religious, and upright in the world; the most 


be on the 


progressive, and with the best backbone’ ?” 


[t is, nevertheless, perfectly true that the impression derived 
from the file of the New York daily by the foreigner is ineorrect, as 
any one may convince himself, if he chooses to attempt so laborious 
an experiment, by living for a short time in this very city itself, and 
comparing the actual life he sees with the impressions of life derived 
from his “daily.” He will certainly find that this period of greed, | 
and this era of the pistol and the knife, has been painted by his 
ambitious editor darker than it is. 


The truth is that American publie opinion, which has always been 
slow to move, and very powerful when once in motion, has been in 
the years which have succeeded the war undergoing a slow but 
gigautic change. The change is nothing less than a change from 
an attitude of self-laudation to an attitude of self-criticism and self- 
denunciation, which finds its expression of course in the press. If 
the foreigner who finds such conclusive proof of the raseality of 
Americans in the editorials of his American daily will turn back to 
an old file of the same daily, he will find that afew vears—a very few 
vears ago—its tone was quite different; he will find that the same 
press was then confidently boasting to the world of the possession 
bv America, to a point of superabundance, of the very virtues which 
it now denies to her altogether. This change marks the difference 
between two points in American history which, we believe, when the 
whole of it comes to be written, will be seen to be as wide apart as 
the period of the foundation of the government after the Revolu- 
tion was from the period of colonial dependence which preceded it. 
\ conservative period of self-examination, distrust, criticism, cen- 
sure, and we may sometimes say self-contempt, is different indeed 
from a period of mutual admiration and buoyant hopefulness. The 
applieation of this to the condition of the press is obvious. Before 
the war and during the war, it was the function of the press to blow 
trumpets, beat drums, and sing hosannas over the progress of the 
country ; since the war, it has been the function of the press, which 
it has more or less clearly perceived, to do the exact opposite. On 
both occasions it has run into extremes. When a man is young and 
full of hope, and has brilliant prospects in life, he exaggerates the 
opportunities of the future in every possible way. When he has seen 
sorrow and adversity, and discovered by experience that there are no 
royal roads to success, he is very apt to begin to doubt his own ca- 
pacity, to criticise his past efforts, and he is fortunate indeed if he 
does not exchange for atone of boastful conceit a tone of almost 
equally objectionable distrust and cynicism. If most men of mature 
years published every morning a bulletin of their feelings about 
themselves for the benefit of the public, it may very much be 
doubted whether the public would form a favorable opinion of their 


character. 

But this is the very thing which for us the press is all the time 
doing. In other countries there are a thousand things which prevent 
a system of public confessional ; in England, for instance, both Par- 
liament and the courts have a very strong hold on the press, and 
rigidly repress discussion of a sort which is very common with us. 
The Pall Mall Gazette was the other day obliged to apologize for 
referring to certain members of Parliament as “ ultramontanes,” 
and ascribing to an ‘‘ultramontane” cause their political activity. 
Throughout the Tichborne case, the press has been kept silent by 
the rule that discussion of pending suits is contempt of court. 
There can be little doubt that, were it not for these rules, there 
would be many revelations of English corruption which would be 
by no means flattering to English society. Owing to the absence of 
these restraints, journalism here has a much more unrestricted 


The Nation. 


| ment of New York is to-day a more honestly administered 


| observer. 


| doubt. 





organie growth as a trade than it has in England, and is governed 
much more by the laws of trade than by considerations of respect 
for the powers that be or fear of punishment. The American press } 
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may always be expected to follow the market closely, and the mar- 
ket just now—for reasons which we have just pointed out, and 
which we consider creditable rather than discreditable—is one of 
incrimination and exposure. There is no doubt that the govern- 
govern- 
ment than it has been for years; if it had not been for the existence 
of a keenly competitive press, we doubt whether we should be able 
to say as much. 

But the whole discussion is one on which it is possible to bear too 
heavily. There is no aecusation which is so easy to make, or so 
difficult to make with a clear understanding of the meaning of the 
term, as that an entire country is dishonest. When the accusation 
is made against America, it may mean any one of many dif- 
ferent things. It may mean that the country appears to be dis- 
honest when tried by the standard applied in the country criticising ; 
it may mean that it appears dishonest when tried by the standard 
usually applied to other people by persons not wholly disinterested ; 


| it may mean that we are dishonest when tried by domestic standards 
| set up by ourselves, and wholly unlike those made use of by the 


Again, the dishonesty may refer to small but universal 
cheating ; or it may refer to great but circumscribed frauds; it may 
refer to bribery at elections, and it may refer to the adulteration of 
goods. Any one who is familiar with the accusations of dishonesty 
brought against the French and Italians for the first cause, to say 
nothing of the second, and against the English by the English them- 
selves for the third and fourth, will be likely to hesitate some time 
before he indulges in wholesale abuse of the American or any other 
nation. 








VACATIONS. 


\ ANY of our readers are now actually in the midst of their summer holi- 
4 day; whetlter by the sea, with its wholesome breath in their lungs, and 
its rhythm falling on their ear ; or among the hills and roads, with the pines 
and the bayberries to flavor the air, and the mighty sun of August at work 
regaling their eyes and making their spirits exult, instead of meting out to 
them the nefarious treatment that it gives to those who stay in the town. 
These latter will be laboring away, lifeless, pale, and peevish, cursing the 
day that they were born into a world where summers are so hot, and busi- 
ness so unrelenting, and where yet, as Miss Berry said, we are doomed to 
cling to a life even while we find it unendurable. Fortunate for the one 
class, doubly unfortunate for the other, that they are; and fortunate in 
either case are we in being able to choose this time in which to urge that, for 
the relief of man’s estate, the custom of summer vacation should become as 
nearly universal as possible. 

That it is becoming more and more common among us there can be no 
Twenty-five years ago, clerks and young employees hardly ever ex- 
pected a holiday, except as a matter of particular favor. Now a fortnight of 
freedom in the year is getting to be regularly understood as a part of their 
contract. A fortnight is but half enough; but we must remember that the 
employers are still of a race that can meet appeals for more by venting 
reminiscences of their apprenticeship when they were lucky if they got a 
fortnight’s rest in all the seven years. That was atime when we lived under 
the dispensation of the fayorite American proyerb—no half truth even, but 
an invention of Sabbathless and unvacationed Satan—“ Better wear out than 
rust out.” But of those who repeated it with most faith, how many have 
since had enforced leisure to repent their shortsightedness. Men who, 
thirty-five years ago, thought with pride of their thoroughgoing “ devotion” 
to business, and nothing but business, would now, for most cogent reasons, 
and for more reasons than one, be not a little ashamed of it. Who that 
has travelled in Europe is not familiar with the type of the broken-down 
American business-man, sent abread to recruit his collapsed nervous sys- 
tem? With his haggard, hungry mien, unfitted by life-long habit 
for taking any pleasure in passive contemplation, avd with tvo 
narrow a culture to be interested in the historical or esthetic side 
of what meets his eye, he tries to cheat the tedium vite by a feverish 
locomotion, and seems to draw a ghostly.comfort from a peevish and fool- 
ish criticism of everything he meets—the tyranny of despots, the dinginess 
of the old paintings, and the mendacity of the natives, the absence of the 
ballot-box, the crookedness of the streets, the fearful waste of raw material 
jn walls, harnesses, and conveyances, and the barbarousness of the window 
fastenings. These Americans have been brought up to measure a man 
solely by what he acquires, or at best what he effects, hardly at all by what 
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he is. The narrowness of this view is partly transient, but probably to some 
extent a matter of physical temperament as well. We are too strenuous to 
merely enjoy for any length of time with a good conscience. If we could 
act up to Goethe’s verses it would be well for us: 
** Tages Arbeit! Abends Giste! 

Saure Wochen! Frohe Feste! 

Sei dein kiieftig Zauberwort.” 
But those verses could never have been written by a Yankee. The shop- 
keeper in Germany, who for five or six months in the year spends a good 
part of every Sunday in the open air, sitting with his family for hours under 
green trees over coffee or beer and Pumpernickel, and who breaks into Achs 
and Wunderschéns all the week as he recalls it, has a sort of absolute belief 
and contentment in the fine weather, and the leaves, and the air, and himself 
as a mere part of it all, that lies as an immense reservoir of refreshment 
behind his working-day consciousness, and keeps him green to an age when 
his American brethren are mavy of them little better than dried herrings. 
These times of satisfied statie existence are what he works to gaiu. Many 
of us would say so tuo; but we have so grown to the harness that when the 
hour of leisure comes we are unable to use it. The means have murdered 
the end. Our ceaseless scheming for the future has undermined for us ull 
sense of reality in the present. We cannot rest with the present alone 
for our object. The fact is that every man who possibly can 
should force himself to a holiday of a full month in the year, whe- 
ther he feel like taking it or not. First, for the reason we have considered 
hitherto—that that capacity for irresponsible enjoyment which is like air 
tu space in the character, may not become wholly atrophied within him— 
though many cannot aud many will not treat this as a * practical” reason. 
But second, for the reason that all must consider practical, namely, tone of 
mind and health of body. No man, were he composed of catgut and whale- 
bone, can work for five years unremittingly at the same: kind of work with 
impunity. None can work ten years even at a very varied occupation. One 
year may make no difference, a second and a third may follow, and the sub- 
ject not suffer consciously. But ten years of the two systems will turn out 
two different human beings at their end. The patient may be loth to get 
away, but thisis a distinctly morbid symptom, a cramp-like closure of the mind 
upon the subject of its cares, which should be an imperative signal to some 
friend to come and push him willy-nilly out of doors. We have ourselves 
knownau ambitious law student who, when starting on his wedding tour, 
felt as if he could not afford to leave his law books at home, but put them 
iuto his trunk and read them at Niagara Falls. 

An employer of labor who should see to it that each man and woman 
working for him got a solid month of holiday in the course of the year, would, 
we feel convinced, make money by it in the long run; for there is hardly an 
cecupation, from sawing wood to writing poetry, in which the mental state 
of the workman does not influence the result; and wherever the mental 
factor exists the man will do more and better work in eleven months than in 
twelve. Of course some occupations are so automatic that quality of work 
does not tell much, and in others there is much waiting, the quantity per- 
formed depending less on the Jaborer’s power than on what turs up for him 
to do. In these cases the economic advantage of a holiday would not rigor- 
ously apply. But even here more cheerful service, fewer interruptions from 
ailments, and fewer changes from discontent would be secured. And if this 
s‘ems chimerical, let it be recollected in how short atime employers have 
been cducated up to a fortnight of the month for which we argue. 

As for the time of the vacation, the warm months should of course be 
taken by towns-people. We are glad to notice the constant increase, in 
the Northeastern States at least, of the practice of camping out. It was, 
some time ago, recommended for its economy to persons who could ill.afford 
a hotel sojourn, all the extra outlay needed being that for transportation, 
with a couple of tents and india-rubber blankets, plus, perhaps, some fishing- 
tackle and an axe, all of which will last for many seasons. Many artisans, 
for example, who could afford to take the time, cannot yet afford to pay for 
their board in addition. For such, if they be of an active and “handy” 
turn, camping out on the shore, or on some mountain side, would seem to be 
just the thing. Two or three families might then club together and do it in 
handsome style, set up a cocking-stove, for example, and hire a boat from the 


pearest settlement, if by the water. The fact is, that every one is capable of | 


enjoying this kind of life intensely for a few weeks. It may be truly called 
the normal life of man, if by the phrase we understand that life which most 
men in most ages have led. For, however civilized and far-plotting we may 
have become, to dwell in the open air, with no plans or cares beyond te-mor- 
row, has been the lot of our ancestors, brute or human, for receding cetituries 
of generations. And for us te dip into it again awakens half-extinguished 
feelings of delight, washes away the cobwebs and smooths out the wrinkles 
from the care-worn miud, as surely as sleep makes the weary body fresh 





again. In this life we become so good-natured and indifferent to our 
troubles that we hardly recognize ourselves. We remember thinking as we 
saw last summer the camp in which the president of one of 
universities was passing his vacation, how rational a plan it was fo 


men of affairs who see plenty of their kind throughout the year, 
and to whom a little solitude is rot unpleasant for a change. And we 


shall not soon forget a party we stumbled upon this very season in the 
woods neay a certain shore in Massachusetts. We had noticed a couple of 
tents by the rocks ten minutes before, and here, stretched on the grass in the 


A 


| verdurous sunlight that filtered through the boughs above, lay their inhabi 


song, his wife and little 
girl recumbent opposite, while his sister, with her own hair down her back, 


tants. The man sat against a tree-trunk, singing a 


and a long tress of commercial hair waved about in her hand to keep time, 
reclined with her head upon his knee. No one stirred as we came up and 
held parley, and, in fact, the pretty young lady with the switch of hair 
seemed too unconscious, and too beatified even, to raise her halfelosed eye 
lids and examine who we were. Uufashionable, but for once happy ! with 
the deep, good natures of the fauns and nymphs of fable 

“There is of our acquaintance,” as the old books used to say, © a pleasant 
gentleman,” who is so enthusiastie on this subject of vacations, that he yr 
fesses himself ready for a form of communisinin whieh the government 
shall guarantee to every citizen one month of freedom in the year, 


which the citizen may take vear by ve ir, or let accumulate, if he 
choose, say for six years, and then spend six months Europ 

Thus, he says, we shall have organized a symbel of that ideal emaneination 
of which poets dream, and which the pious crave and hope for, Ontside 
of its mouth, let humanity sweat and ache as best it may, | he eares 
not. This, of course, is hardly serious. But isnot a step in the direction ot 
it feasible? Why should not rich men desirous of doing good with their 


money, instead of endowing more schools or churches with bequeath a 


portion of it in some such way as this? Let the interest be assigned to a 
number of the doctors, clergymen, and men of affairs in the town, whe come 
into relations with most human beings, and let these persons allot every 
season to a sufficient number of individuals who otherwise would lave to stay 
at home, cnough money to enable them to pass three or four weeks in the coun 
try. If care were taken that none but the needy aud deserving got the award, 
there could hardly be a more profoundly beneficial form of charity. There 
are hundreds of persons of both sexes in every town whom a mouth of idle 
ness in the vear, far from the scene of their cares, would suffice to keep on 
the right side of the boundary-line between invalidisin and health, 
without if would soon rift over to the wrong side, and thence speedily 
further; hundreds, too, whom nothing but the lack of fifty dollars or so 


and who 


| holds prisevers. One hundred thousand dollars properly invested would set 


free every year no fewer than fourteen hundred such persons! G1 





sp with 


| your imagivation, O wealthy reader! if you can, the mass of happiness and 


sanity of mind which is imptied in that proposition, and then try to do your 
duty. We have done ours. 


Correspondence. 


LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL EXPANSION, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


es 


Sir: I have so long been in the habit of having the Nation do my think 
ing on all social, politica!, and financial matters, that it rarely occurs to me 


| to question your conclusions; and so I have been as ready as auy other 


backwoods dabbler in currency questions to speak contemptuously of the 
financial ability of Uncle Boutwell and Cousin Richardson, and especially to 
denounce their assumption of the power to expand er contract the volume of 
the currency at will. And this notwithstanding that I have diligently read 
in Mr. Henry Clews’s advertising circulars his reasoning in support of the fre 


; quently expressed hope that the Secretary of the Treasury will stand ready to 
| use this power—discreetly, of course—as the state of the money market may 


demand. 

Some comments of the Pall Mall Gazette, however, on Mr. Lowe's pro- 
posed amendment to the Bank Act of 1844, have suggested two or three 
questions, which I venture to put in the most respectful spirit of enquiry : 

1. In what respect would the issue by Mr. Richardson of a part of the 
$44,000,000 of reserve legal tenders, for the purpose, say, of relieving a real 
and widespread commercial panic, differ from the action which takes place 
in England when the Bank Act is suspended for a similar purpose ? 

2. Has there been any difference of opinion as to the expediency, not to 
say necessity, of such iNegal action under the circumstances ? 

The necessity seemed so great in the last instance of overissue by the 
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Bank of Eugland that, according to Mr. Patterson in his work ‘ On Finance,’ 
the representative of the Bank, at the conference with the Chancellor of the 
[xchequer, weakly affected the bravado of indifference, knowing that it 
was perfectly certain that the Bank Act must be suspended. 

3. Is it not, moreover, essential to the successtul working of such remedial 
measure that its use shall depend upon an entirely uncertain contingency, 
such as the discretion of one man, or a limited number of men, in order that 
nugatory ? Mr. Lowe proposes to vest this discretionary power & four men, 
the provision of his bill being that whenever the First Lord of the Treasury 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, upon consultation with the Governor 
and the Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England, are satisfied that certain 
conditions exist (conditions, by the way, that are not demonstrable, and the 


existence or non-existence whereof must be determined by the judgment of 


these officials), then they may empower the Issue Department of the Bank 
to make a temporary issue of notes in excess of the authorized issue. “ Or, 
iu other words,” as the writer in the Gazette puts it, “they may issue paper 
money beyond the limits of safety, and lend it to the public.” 

4. Is it not, also, a debatable question whether this power should not be 
used as a preventive rather than as a tardy relief after ruin has overtaken 
many perfectly solvent houses, unless we take our stand wholly on the 
non-interference theory of government? 

5. The fact that we may havera weak and squeezable Seeretary of the Trea- 
sury, while England just now has not, and that Mr. Clews may be but an 
indifferent substitute for the Governor of the Bank of England as a counsellor 
in such an emergency, may make all the difference between a beneficial and 
a mischievous use of this extraordinary power, but does it affect the prin- 
ciple ?—Very respectfully, KE. R. LELAND. 
Eau CuLatireE, Wis., July 16, 1872. 


fl. It would differ in this, that .Mr. Richardson would, without 
authority of law, increase the volume of irredeemable paper cur- 
reney, While Mr. Lowe would, with the authority of law, permit the 
Bank of England to issue more notes redeemable in coin on demand. 
In other words, the restraint of redeemability would still continue to 
exist in the latter case; it does not exist in the former. 

2. There has; a controversy has raged for thirty years over the 
merits of the restriction which compels the Bank to hold coin for 
all notes it issues over $75,000,000, its opponents maintaining that 
inasmuch as the restriction is always removed by an act of arbitrary 
power during a panic, it is practically useless, and the Bank might 
better be allowed to exercise its own discretion. 

3. The theory of the Lowe bill is that machinery can be created 
beforehand for indicating the existence of a panic and measuring 
the extent of the mutual distrust in which a panic consists. This 
seems to us impossible. The rise of the rate of interest does not mea- 
sure it; it only measures the Bank’s estimate of it. This, mutatis 
mufandis, would be true of all other preappointed signs or standards. 
The only advantage of the bill which we are able to see is the re- 
moval of the scandal of law-breaking which has hitherto attended 
all suspensions of the Bank Act. 

1. It is; but to use it as a preventive would practically nullify 
the law altogether. Ifthe minister said a panie was impending, 
and that he must hinder it, nobody could ever question his decision, 
because there would be no means of testing its correctness. 

5. It does not; but we must admit that there seems to be an 
enormous difference between Henry Clews and the Governor and 
Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England as financial advisers.-— 
Ep. NATION. ] 


A DIFFICULT PASSAGE IN SHAKESPEARE. 
To tne EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sin: One of Shakespeare’s most troublesome passages, as you hardly 
need be told, isin ** All's Well that Ends Well,” Act iv., Seene 2. I refer 
to the dialogue between Bertram and Diana, where the former, with all his 
art and ardor, urges his lawless suit upon the latter. For reasons that need 
not now be stated, an arrangement has previously been made between 
Diana and Helena, whereby Diana, after enough of resistance to blind the 
eyes of her wooer, is to make believe that she accepts his vows. Then, just 
as she is on the point of seeming to yield, she says, in the original folio: 


*T eee that men make rope's iv sich & acarre, 
That we'll forsake onrselycs,”’ 


| 





»v 

[Number 42:3 
All the modern editors, so far as I know, from Rowe downwards, have 
given up rope’s or ropes as an unquestionable corruption, and most of them 
have substituted hopes. Rowe reads, ‘‘ Make hopes in such affairs” ; Ma- 


| lone, ** Hopes in such a scene” ; Collier’s second folio, “ Hopes in such a 
suit” ; Staunton, “ Hepes in such a snare”; Dyce, ‘ Hopes in such a 


| case”; and Singer, ‘* Hopes in such a searre, 
| here signifies any surprise or alarm, what we would now write a seare”; 


its efiects may bot be discounted by speculators and others, and so made | which, I must confess, seems to me well-nigh absurd. White rejects all the 


’ explaining that ‘a searre 


fore-cited corrections, and prints just as in the original, ‘‘ Make rope’s in 
such a searre,” but without pretending to understand it or offering any expla- 
nation of it. Perhaps I ought to state further, that Mr. W. N. Lettsom 


| proposes “‘ Hopes in such a scape” ; while the late Mr. W. W. Williams, in 
the Parthenon for September 6, 1862, would read: 

















** I see that men may cope’s in such a sort, 
That we'll forsake ourselves,” 
and supports this reading with great ingenuity and fertility of argument, of 
course taking cope’s as a contraction of cope us. 

Thus much for the matter as it has hitherto stood. Now, it seems to me 
well worth considering at least whether, after all, ropes may not be the 
right reading. 

It is well known to Shakespearian scholars that in the poet’s time in and 


| into were oiten used indiscriminately, and that the poet has many instances 


of in where our present idiom would require into. So in “ Measure for 
Measure,” ii. 3: “ A gentlewoman of mine, who, falling in the flames of 
her own youth, hath blister’d her report.” And in “ King Richard III.,” i. 
2: “But first ’ll turn yon fellow in his grave"; also ini. 3: “You do me 
shameful injury, falsely to draw me in these vile suspects.” Again, in 
“ Coriolanus,” iii. 2: ‘“ Although I know trou hadst rather follow thine 
enemy in a fiery gulf.” The same usage, as is well known to Biblical 
students, occurs in the English Bible, as I think it also does in the English 
Prayer-Book. 

The question, then, is whether such may not be the case in the passage 
under consideration. I am much inclined to think it is. And I suspect 
there is, withal, some reference implied to what the poet elsewhere calls 
ropery and rope-tricks ; thatis, rogueries. So that Diana’s meaning may be, 
“T see that men weave ropes or rogueries into such a maze as to catch and 
subdue us in spite of ourselves.” She then proceeds, accordingly, to feign 
compliance with Bertram’s solicitations, as if she were really ensnared by 
them, and the result is that she ensnares him. 

In addition, I have but to ask a place for the above in the Nation as the 
most suitable medium for calling the attention of our Shakespearians to the 
matter. N. 

Boston, July 21, 1873. 








Notes. 


k ROM a cireular sent us by Mr. Henry Blackburn, to whom we owe the 

Exhibition of English Water-cclors in this city last winter, we learn that 
he is engaged upon the collection to be made for a similar exhibition here De- 
cember 1. English artists desiring to be represented on that occasion are 
admonished to present their works at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, by No- 
vember 4. In a letter to the Atheneum on the subject of the former exhi- 
bition, Mr. Blackburn states that the sales at the Academy of Design 
amounted to nearly $5,000—the total valuation of the English collection 
being less than $20,000.—No. 44 of the Journal of the Berlin Geographical 
Society (New York: L. W. Schmidt) contains an account of Dr. Nachti- 
gal’s important journey through equatorial Africa, from Kanem to Borku, 
illustrated by a sketch-map forwarded with the narrative by the traveller 


| himself. The same number will also be found interesting as giving on two 


sheets no Jess than 14 maps of the comparative knowledge of African geo- 
graphy, from Ptolemy (A.D. 1380) to Livingstone, Stanley, Rohlfs, Schwein- 


j ? - ° . , 
furth, and Nachtigal. An article on the Chinese province of Kwang-tung, 





in Petermann’s Mittheilungen for June 25, is accompanied by a good-sized 
map of the region from pative and European sources. The second map shows 
the Norwegian winter voyage in Spitzbergen waters of the steamer Albert, 
November and December, 1872. Part 14 of Stieler’s Hand-Atlas gives for 
its three sheets Central and Southern Russia and the Caucasus, and the sixth 
plate of the United States—the States lying east of the Mississippi and south 
of the Ohio. Part 9 of Spruner’s Historical Atlas has maps of Europe in 
1740, France (1610-1790), British Isles (1485-1830), Hungary at various 
periods, and the usual number of small supplementary maps, including 
ene of Paris at the close of the last century. (New York: B. Westermann 
& Co.) 

—We have just received a short document addressed to the alumni of 
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West Point, and dated at St. Louis. It appears that in June last eleven 
graduates of the Military Academy met at Barnum’s Hotel, to consider the 
best means of inducing all the graduates, instead of those only who served 
ov the Federal side in the late war, to be present at the Annual Alumni 
Meeting in 1574. At this meeting, Captain Eaton, of Massachusetts, a 
graduate of the class of 1827, presented a paper setting forth his opinion as 
to a circular calling on all graduates to meet at the Point, in June next. 
This was ‘‘a paper as strongly Southern as could proceed from a Northern 
stand-point.”” Another paper was then read by General Tench Tilghman, a 
graduate of the class of 1852, and appointed from Maryland, and this was 
‘“‘a paper as strongly Northern as could proceed from a Southern stand- 
point.” The two papers were submitted to a committee, composed of 
Geveral Tilghman, General Martindale of this State, and Colonel Renick, a 
graduate of 1835, appointed from Virginia. At a subsequent meeting, the 
committee reported that Captain Eaton’s and General Tilghman’s papers had 
been admirably harmonized by General Martindale, and General Martindale's 
address was accepted as the circular to be distributed. It makes some good 
points. The graduates of the Military Academy, it remarks, were in no 
sense responsible for the war. Indeed, it goes further, and says that in the 
opinion of the committee it is wrong to regard “even the people of the 
United States of this generation ” as being responsible for a war which was 
the result of opposing domestic, social, and industrial systems which had 
been planted in the country at its first settlement, two hundred and fifty 
long years ago. “ It isa grave mistake to assume that a crisis in human 
affairs momentous as civil war, especially in a republican country like ours, 
can be provoked except by antagonisms which spring from the deepest and 
sincerest, though epposing, popular convictions”; and, as a corollary to this 
truth, the committee think that no one has a right to feel “surprise that the 
graduates of the United States Military Academy gravitated to the suppoit 
of their respective sections, We know that they were equally conscientious, 
It was natural, nay, unavoidable, that they should be divided as their 
fathers and brothers were divided.” The committee then speak of the fact 
that the graduates never lost their personal attachment and esteem for each 
other; that each side produced brave and distinguished soldiers; that our 
sectional animosities are disappearing; that we are equal before the law; 
that there remains only the restoration of friendly sociaLrelations ; and they 
conclude by asking what class of men cau do so much to promote this con- 
summation as the graduates of West Point? Certainly, one would say that 
among themselves, if not with the rest of us, they might all agree. And an 
agreement of this kind, even if confined to themselves, would be of distinct 
value to the country. The squaws are powerful, but now, almost at the end 
of ten years, the braves might have their turn. 


—Two years ago Professor Tayler Lewis delivered at Albany, before 


the University Convocation, an essay on the well-worn subject of the value of 


classical studies, and this year it is published, or republished, in a thin pam- 
phlet. The subject is indeed well-worn—so much so as to be in no sligh 
degree repellent; of what has been written on the one side of it a vast dea} 
has been dishearteningly blind, and in the strict sense of the word imper. 
tinent; and of what has been written on the other much has been so 
commonplace that it bas been almost as profitless reading as the treatises 
it was meant to refute. But it can be said of Professor Lewis that he is 
never dull or commonplace, but always secures the thanks of his readers for 
his freshness, and usually for his instructiveness ; and this essay is not excep. 
tional among his writings. What it may do in the way of enlightening the 
devotees of the laboratories we do not know— 


‘Tis the taught already that profits by teaching,” 


and if a man has not within him some sense of literature and the 
ideal side of life, essays on classical study may probably be of no 
great benefit to him; but'a good’ many old-fashioned people will get 
a deal of comfort from this discourse of the veteran professor at 
Union, who fifty years ago was inducting into the mysteries of Greek 
the grandfathers, perhaps, of some of the boys whom he sees around 
him now. Professor Lewis begins by saying that were one to judge by the 
newspapers one would suppose that a chief evil in our land was a plethora 
of Latin and Greek, and that we were in imminent danger of becoming a 
nation of pedants and bookworms—non-producers engaged in making Greek 
verses instead of managing railroads and newspapers, and developing the 
material resources of the country. That such an inference would be delu. 
sive he proceeds to show, though “ in the language of the Psalmist,” says he, 
‘‘ there were they in great fear where no fear was ”; classical studies have held 
their own as against the physical sciences ; considering the clamor of the press, 
it is a wonder that they have not disappeared altogether. Probably they have 
not done anything more that hold their own. That they have maintained 
themselves as well as they have is due to the fact, as Professor Lewis believes, 


| 
| 
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that “ there is in the study an inherent respectability which nothing can super 
sede,” which even the common mind cannot help perceiving, and which yeuns 
men of ability and aspiration feel keenly—‘ the speaker knows it,” hi 
adds, ‘from his own experience, 
Still he thinks it undeniable that 
may be driven from our colleges; 


both as a student and a_teacher.”’ 

there is danger that these studivs 
and, in looking for the reason of this, 
he seems to himself to have discovered it in the fact that we nowadays 
busy the undergraduate too much with grammar and too little with litera 
ture. 
but must c+ntent ourselves with a little, and with saying that he illustrates 


We should be glad to quote a large part of the Professor's argument, 
his position by a comparison of the school of eritical students even so great 
as Porson and Elmsley with the earlier school or schools, in which he places 
Ralph Cudworth, John Selden, Vossius, Lepsius, Grotius, Heinsius, Sa! 
masius, and the earlier names of Casaubon, Usher, Poeocke, Sealiger, and 
Bochart. 
to them, he regards as reading Homer for the sake of knowing Greek; the 
other, as knowing Greek for the sake of reading Homer. 
roughly than Professor Lewis does; but perhaps we make his meaning clea 


The one school, almirable as it is, and deep as is our obligation 
This we put more 


The practical result of his belief has been that he has long made his pupils 
read more and study grammars less than was his custom at the beginning otf 
his life as an educator. No teacher will regret reading this little pamphlet 
How readable it is may be seeu by this extract. A writer in the Atlan 

Monthly, awhile ago, unadvisedly, bat not with much turpitude, atter ail 
said by way of jest that ‘one Usher held that the world was created on 
the 20th of September.” 
thus he defends the archbishop, who, in choosing the autumnal equines as a 


This arouses Professor Lewis to some wrath, ard 


point of departure, only did what all chronologers find it convenient 
do: 


“*One Usher’ held so and so—a very odd opinion. There is no need of 
dwelling upon the merits of one who ought to be so well-known to every 
educated man. Who was ‘One Usher’? He was among the most learned 
men of that exceedingly learned day. We produce po man that e 
in sight of him iu the amount and accuracy of his multifarious eruditio 
Take a Presbyterian General Assembly, Old School and New School united 

lay upon that an Episcopal General Convention; add to it a Methodist 
General Conference, and a Congregational and Baptist Geveral Association ; 
pile upon the top of that all the weights of Boston free re n, and the 
whole mass would not contain more of substantial learning than was 
possessed by this ‘One Usher’ at whom the Atlantic Monthly writer so un 

worthily sneers.” 


} 
hes Witt 






—We shall not here name the Pnglish dramatist and general man-ot 
letters who is commonly reputed the author of a ‘Life of Thackeray 
which appeared shortly after the death of that author, and also of a‘ Life of 
Charles Dickens,’ published in 1370. The gontleman to whom these anon 
mous works are attributed has always, so far as we know, borne a respectable 
character, while as for the gentleman, whoever he may be, who is the actnal 
author of them, he appears to be a literary workman who will bear a good 
deal of watching and whom his employers may profitably keep au eve on. 
Six years ago we happened to be put in possession of the facts in regard to 
sa) 


Dickens's first connection with American shers, and laid them before 


our readers. It may be worth while to state them over again briefiv: It is 
Vagarzine 
was contending with the International tor the leadership of mouthly periodi 

eal literature. Mr. W. A. Townsend, of the 
who published the Jnternational, conceived the idea of buying from Dickens 
the advance sheets of his next novel, and, as soon as the thought occurred to 
him, persuaded his rather reluctant partner to cross the water with an offer 


now going on thirty years since the newly-established Harper's 


firm of Stringer & Townsend, 


of two thousand dollars for the exclusive right, so far as the novelist could 
confer it by giving advance sheets, of publishing ‘ Bleak House’ in this 
country. But in an uulucky hour Mr, Stringer confided the knowledge of 
his enterprise to the late Dr. Griswold, then of the Evening Post, who almost 
immediately made it the subject of one of his paragraphs. This the Harpers 
had no sooner seen than they despatched a messenger post-haste to England, 
where Mr. Stringer had been visiting Dickens’s publishers, and been told 
that he was not then engaged on any novel, and whence he soon departed 
for the Continent, rather pleased on the whole that the two thousand dellar 
were not to be at risk. The messenger of the Messrs. Harper, on the other 
hand, went directly to Dickens himself, and the bargain was at once made 

This resulted first and last in putting a great many thousand dollars into 
Dickens's pocket; and another result was that the International's subscrip 


tion-list was bef These facts 


re very long transferred to Harper's Monthly. 
we learned from the only person in the country fully cognizant of them, and 
he being a party chiefly interested in the transactions detailed, our statement 
of them (vide Nation, No. 95) naturally remained distinctly in his mind. 
But to his surprise he found the other day, on picking up the ‘Life of 
Dickens,’ republished in 1870 from the English original, that the author of 
that production had “ lifted” the matter in question, aud transferred it bodily 





= 

to | pa ithout pote, comment, acknowledgment of indebtedness, or 

\ dication that it was not his own. It is a piece of small dishonesty, 
{ li but it ought ali the same to be exposed. 

| Daily Graphie's transatlantic aeronaut is busily preparing for bis 

pturesome balloon voyage, Which no one can regard without interest or 

rood wishe Mr. Wise’s experience of the currents justifies him in feeling 

biti ¢ 0 rrapidiy eastward. His trip will vet be au experiment in 

this respect, except to the minds of doubte: But though he knews that 

there are no currents from the east at high altitudes, he ca:not interpret the 


vious westerly ones whieh he has known, for he is reported as using the 
term “ centrifugal ” in reference to their more rapid motion than that of the 
earth, As this term is utterly misapplied to winds in every respect, it is an 


error worth nailing. Tl 
glass globe containing a colored liquid, which liquid is set in motion by its 

- outside of it that moves more rapidly than the liquid 

ove eyen the 
But in the ease of the earth the surface is underneath the fiuids, 
the 


where *“ c¢ 


triction against a surfie 


can n at its maximum, 


of the globe, 


i moved 


and moves no faster common force. 


greatest, 


than , for both are by a 


Moreover, at the equator, ntrifugal ” power would be 


the oceans and atmosphere move slower than the part underneath with 
a shorter radius. Again, this so-called centri‘ugal force is greatest at the 
poles, where the air is driven away from the axis so strongly that the 
barometer falls indefinitely. The name being refuted, it may be interesting 
to « ler what the thing is. I is simply the natural independence of 
fluid it is only solid masses which act as unit Every drop of water in 
the ocean is attracted to the earth and moon and sun just as strongly as if 
there were no other drop in existence, and is rotated by a force in it separ- 
ate trom the force in every other drop. Apparently, this fact is disguised 
because friction modities it. The power of the foree of rotation is measured 
both by the mean velocity of the whole solid portion (the velocity of the 
axis being zero) and by the velocity of currents of air high enough to be 
free from friction with the earth’s surface, which surface in the tropics moves 
faster than the average and thus accelerates the wind. but slower than the 
ay near the axis, thus retardivg the ocean and air which pass over it 
toward the east. It must be borne in mind that if the northern half of the 


the 1: latitude 30°, not in latitude 45°. Thus 


‘s all alike from west to east, trade winds and temper- 


middle will be it 


sis be bisected, 


the atmosphere moye 


winds just the same; it is the solid crust which is irregular, because so 


ute 


stiff that friction does its perfect work, whirling the torrid zone beneath its 
superincumbent ocean and air with an unnatural eastward speed, and cramp- 
ing the temperate zones so that the regular rotation of the air above them 


appears like a special phenomenon of eastward velocity. 


The cardinal fact being thus explained, 


Wherever masses 


the tendency 


the cross currents are easily 
aceounted for. of air of 
ul lines nt, 
thi 
tantamount to saying that a so-called polar current will appear as a W.N.W. 

at Key West, while a so-called 
West E.S.b. and New York 
two exceptions: if the un- 
the friction from the latter 


very unequal temperature lie 
‘ater than friction can hinder; but 
neral movement of rotation—which is 


to interflow is er 
exchange cannot overcome the ge 
and as avn E.N.E. wind 
will appear at Key 
To this general law there are 
re next the earth’s surface, 


wind at New York 
juatorial 

W.S.W. 

e jually heated strata 


current at 


first, 


will annul the rotatory tendeney, and the exchange will appear more direct, 
henee the S.E. sea-breezes of our Atlantic coast in spring and summer; 
secondly, an ascending mass of air, which is known by the lowness of the 


barometer beneath it, always revolves about a special axis, and if the area 


is many miles in extent, this revolution is often iutense enough to reverse 
the apparent movement due to the latitade, henee especially our N.E. winds 
n Wwint which oceupy the northwestern segments of immense areas of re- 
volving ascet ndi ng superoceanic air, At the altitude which Mr. Wise pro- 
poses to attain, all fina backward currents will have been overwhelmed, 
and he will only have to choose between W.N.W. and W.S.W. hurricaues. 


His real problem will be to guess correctiy where to find each of these, and 
to rise or fall between them delicately enough to be carried by them to a 

chosen goa 
Both ia this country and in England, Sunday-school literature has 
stamped the impression, which, however, Sunday-school literature was not 
to make, that the Sandwich Islanders of Captain Cook’s day were can- 
nibals. J nud better authorities than the early navigators in Pacific 
waters have disabused us of that belief, but to many of our readers there 
cture recenily delivered by a Dr. Winslow, for some 


will still be news in a k 


\ ent of the Is'ands, who, as we are assured by persons having a 
vi rood knowledge of the islanders, native aud foreign, may be relied upon 
son ey way worthy ot credence. A portion of the ae ure was devoted 


tv Captain Cook, and it was bere that Dr. 


Winslow brought up the subjec 
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» notion came from the familiar experiment of rotating 


maximum being attained at the equator | 


{ 
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of cannibalism. After Cook had unfortunately been killed, the people were 
astonished aud distressed at the evidence of their barbarity towards one with 
whom they had been so friendly, sud their only thought was to atone as far 
as possible for their ill They therefore proceeded to treat Cook's 
remains as they were accustomed to treat those of their highest chiefs, and 
us ifhe had been a divinity. 
arms ; 


couduet. 


They removed the great bones of his legs and 
and the rest of the remains, except the entrails, they laid before their 
greatest idol, in a temple where they sacrificed dogs and pigs in honor of his 
memory, and in expiation of his sinus and their own. The entrails 
they had carefully placed in a calabash, intending to make pious use of 
them in a subsequent ceremony, when a boy (who in 1245, at which time 
Dr. Winslow conversed with him, was an intelligent old man of seventy-five 
or eighty years), mistaking them for the entrails of a pig, cut off a piece, 
roasted it on the coals, and ate it. Thisisall the cannibalism there was; for 
in truth, the islanders were not then, and never were, caters of human flesh | 
though we believe we are not mistaken in saying that pirates amongst them 
have now and again practised cannibalism very much as European brigands 
or conspirators may have drunk blood together, but not otherwise. When 
afterwards English no’ ctors enquired about the fate of Cook, and the 
repentant natives brought them the bones, which had been preserved, the 
inference was at once drawn that his flesh had been devoured, and the Chris- 
tian world immediately set down the newly discovered islanders as man- 
eaters, and afterwards persistently maintained it; but this, as we now know, 
was extremely unfair. However, the islanders, in consequence of this mis- 
had afterwards to drink from a little eup, as have most un- 
civilized nations with whom people of our race come in contact. Indeed, 
to do us Christians justice, the pagan communities are not numerous who 
have got the better of us either in matters of violence or matters 
py With the early Christians the case was different; but we later 

‘hristians can outkill and otherwise circumvent any existing tribe or people, 
en ther of heathendom, Jewry, or of those nations that eat the filthy 
gobbets of Mahound. 


conception, 


ever 


—Of new English books we present a list. miscellaneous in character, 
which, containing no book of first-rate importance, contains several of value. 
‘Characteristics of Christian Morality’ is the title of a controversial work 
by the Rey. Gregory Smith, who has been the Bampton lecturer for 1873, 
and whose lectures now appear in a permanent form. Their interest for 
clergymen will be seen when we say that the special assailants of Christian- 
ity which Mr. Smith selected for the Bampton attack of this year are the 
late Mr. Mill and Mr. F. W. Newman. The position held by these gentle- 
men—-that Christian morality is defective, is bad, not as being unattainable, 
which is what is usually alleged against it, but bad because of its deficiencies— 
Mr. Smith is thought to have assaulted with marked Church 
clergymen will also take varving degrees of inimical or friendly interest in 
a book published by Messrs. James Parker & Co., entitled 
Hertfordshire,’ which is an inventory of furniture and ornaments remaining 
in the parish churches of Hertfordshire in the last year of the reign of 
Edward VI. he Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ by Mrs. Gaskell, is the last 
volume of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s ‘ Life and Works of Charlotte Bronté 
and Her Sisters’—a series of handsome volumes, in which we have in 
worthy dress not only the more famous novels but also the less read, 
‘Wuthering Heights’ and *Tenant of Wildfell Hall ’—tales whose fascina- 
tion does not fail however much we may condemn them, and to which we 
fivd ourselves at certain intervals returning with the certainty of being 
impressed by truth and poetry as well as by morbid power. Another 
biography that ought to be a good one, though we cannot reasonably expect 
it to be as good as Mrs. Gaskell’s, is the ‘Memoir of Sara Coleridge by her 
Daughter.’ Praise we see given to Mrs. Arthur Treherne’s ‘Romantic An- 
nals of a Naval Family.’ which is understood to be true and not fictitious, 
although the events recorded often verify by their strangeness the old adage 
about truth and fiction. It has in it letters from William IV. and from Ad- 
miral Lord Howe and Admiral Lord Hood. To go back to religious books 
for a moment: Lord Stratford de Redcliffe—the firm-lipped god of Mr. 
Kinglake’s idolatry, the great Eichi who sat by the Bosphorus bafiling the 
Frenchman and the Russ and sustaining the empery of the Turk—has writ- 

ten a seventy-one-page pamphlet entitled interrogatively, ‘Why am I a 
Christian?’ and answering that question. Some of his critics indicate that 
the answer given is sufficient proof that his lordship is not a Christian. But 
they appear to have no better ground to go upon than his former diplomatic 
profession, and the proposition that if the evidences enumerated by him only 
“satisfy his reason,” and do no more for him than that, he is no Christian at 
all. The book is said to be earnestly rather than convincingly written. 
Mr. William Rossetti appears with a new edition of the works of Mrs. 
Hemaus, fer which he furnishes a critical memoir of that facile poetess, who 
waz compelled to wr:te so wuch more than she should have written. Why 
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she should be now revived with these honors is not very clear. Many 
copies, however, will no doubt be sold. ‘Life in Danbury’—which we 
believe is well on towards its twenty-fifth thousand in this country—is 
advertised in the English papers, and so is Dr. Mayo’s ‘ Never Again,’ that 
remarkable picture of “ American life,” and perhaps even more remarkable 
produst of twenty entire years of mental labor on the part of an adult Ame- 
rican novelist. Twenty years is said, at all events, to have been spent over 
it. Dr. Maudsley has revised and enlarged his work entitled ‘Body and 
Mind,’ and has added to it ‘ Psychological Essays.’ “A Monk of St. Augus- 
tine, Ramsgate,” writes a small pamphict, ‘ Monastic Studies,’ on university 
education as it was when under the guidance of the church. Followers of 
Mrs. Battle will perhaps wish to consult a work by Mr. Arthur Thistlewood, 
which he calls ‘Whist in Rhymes for Modern Times,’ and which, he says, 
renders the Jaws of the game into verse easy to be remembered. There are 
twenty-eight pages of it, including the references to various authorities, aud 
the price of it is one shilling and sixpence. 


—An article in the Workshop, on ‘Elementary Forms of Ornamenta- 
tion,” remarks that many learned archeologists have vainly endeavored to 
unfold the meaning of the lions, gazelles, eagles, and faleons which fre- 
quently occur in Saracenic tapestry. It then offers as a clearipg up of the 
difficulty “some verses from Eastern poetry”: 

** Morning dawn grew clear and bright, 
Heart and soul rejeiced once more, 


When the coy gazelle, like night, 
Fled the morning lion’s roar. 


“ Life and action filled my breast, 

Up I started firm and bold, 

The falcon, with his wings of gold, 

Hovered o'er its azure nest.’ 
This, it will be seen, is one more addition to the ever-recurring and all- 
pervasive sun-myth. The gazelle is the night; the lion is the sun or the 
light before which she flees; the falcon is the golden day in the azure sky, 
How much the lion and the gazelle and the falcon had to do with the sun 
by the time they got into Saracenic ornamentation, and how they are the 
better as ornamentation because originally it pleased Providence to eall 
them into the station iu life of a sun-myth, the writer in the Workshop does 
not say. 

—The famous Sydow case, which for eighteen mouths had by turns excited 
and exhausted the Berlin public in church and state, has been brought to a con- 
clusion, through the restoration of the venerable pastor to his office under g 
qualified censure. For more than fifty years Sydow has been a faithful and 
‘acceptable pastor, and, though not distinguished for intellectual foree nor for 
popular eloquence, he has borne a good reputation for learning and piety, 
has had a strong hold upon the affections of his congregation, and has re- 
ceived some special tokens of confidence from the Court, especially uuder 
the late King. A pupil of Schleiermacher, he has always inclined more to 
the Rationalistic than to the Evangelical side of his teacher's philosophy ; and 
in January, 1872, in a public lecture, he went so far as to impugn the 
supernatural birth of Christ, the doctrine of the Trinity, and the divine 
authority of the Bible. 
Brandenburg for heresy, and, after more than a year of controversy, Was 
found guilty of a fundamental departure from the confession of faith which 
he had sworn to maintain, and accordingly was deposed {rom his office. An 
appeal lay to the Oberkirchenrath, the supreme Council of the Church, and 
the finding of this tribunal is, that Dr. Sydow had brought a grievous scan- 
dal upon the church by his doubtful utterances upon certain weighty doe. 
trines; but nevertheless, those utterances were made not from the pulpit 
but in a sclentific lecture, and were qualified by other phrases in the lecture 
itself and in Sydow’s subsequent explanations—the amount of which seems 


to be that, in discoursing of the higher mysteries, the lecturer got bimself 


into a fog, and then suceceded in befogging his judges. The Council further 
take into consideration Dr. Sydow’s long standing in his office, his unim- 
peachable character, the devotion of his people, and his relations to the 
Court, and, in view ef all the circumstances, revoke the sentence of the Con- 
sistory and reinstate the accused in his congregation. 

—As a sign of the drift of ecclesiastical polities in Prussia, Dr. Sydow’s 
ease is significant. Not only Dr. Sydow’s congregation, to whom he 
preached his heretical doctrines, but the press and the people of Berlin, 
had earnestly espoused his cause, making his a test-case of free thought 
and free speech, and especially freedom of scientific enquiry in theology. 
Public meetings were held at the City Hall to protest against the action 
of the Consistory, and a purse was made up for Sydow’s benefit; clergy- 
men and professors in different parts of the country joined in condemning 
his displacement—in a word, the new power of public opinion was brought 
to bear upon a case of ecclesiastical discipline. Neither Sydow nor his 
frieuds looked to the separation of ehurch and state for relief from what 


For this he was arraigned before the Consistory o¢ 





they regarded as persecution, and his judges had good reason to fear that 
a separation would throw the bulk of the church property in Berlin into the 
hands of extreme Liberals as most fairly representing the majority of the 
parishes. In these circumstances, the voice of the public was heeded by the 
Council of the Church. It was whispered that the King, while engaged in a 
conflict of supremacy with the Roman Catholic hierarchy, was unwilling to 
endure the scandal of a controversy and & possible rupture in the Evangeli- 
eal Church. It is said, also, that the Crown Prinee sympathizes with 
Sydow’s theology rather than with his orthodox accusers, Moreover, since 
the case began, the new ecclesiastical laws have created a civil tribunal of 
revision over ecclesiastical excommunication ; and it would have been a 
travesty of this legislation if the sword sharpened for reeusant Catholic 
bishops should first have been put to the throat of the Oberkircheprath—the 
representative of the Evangelical dynasty—by a civil judge reversing its se! 
tence. The Council has got out of the dilemma by a decision which would 
give say Mr. Frothingham and Dr. Tyug an equal status in the same 
church! 


THOMS’S HUMAN LONGEVITY." 
\ subject of the extreme limit of human life is paturally one whieh 
interests most persons. Though, so far as profane history teaches, there 
has been little variation in the extent of days granted to mankind, taking 
the average in each generation, there has long been a beliet that in excep 
tional cases a great age has been reached. In comparatively recent times 
there has been an unreasoning willingness to accept very large figures. Thus, 
in a catalogue of 1,712 persons who are said to have attained a century and 
upwards, we find the following ages recorded: 145, 152, 154, 169, 127, [32 
143, 126, 127, 125, 140, 138, 137, 172, 164, 150, 159, etc., ete. On the other 
hand, since the enunciation by Butfon of the law that in animals the durati: 
of life bears a proportion to the duration of growth, and is, in the case of 
man, as Flourens states the rule, twenty years’ growth and ove hundred yeurs’ 
duration, there has been a decided reaction anda belief that ages mucl ' 


n 


rabove 
one hundred years are impossible. The late Sir George Cornewa!l Lewis 
was perhaps the most noted writer who urged the incredibility of the exist 
ence of even centenarians. The book now issued by Mr. Thoms is a cont: 
bution to the discussion, valuable so far as it goes, but far from fulfilling the 
promise of its title. It is, indeed, rather a record of the investigations made 
by one critic, successfully disproving the claims made in certain eases, nar- 
rated at almost unnecessary length. The “suggestions for testing reputed 
cases” of centenarianism amount to just this: “ deny everything and insist 
upon proof.” The cases examined are the following: of Henry Jenkins, said 
to have attained the age of 169 years; of Thomas Parr, 152 years; the 
Countess of Desmond, 140 years; Mary Billinge, 112 years; Jonathan 
Reeves, 104 years; Joshua Miller, 111 years; Maudit Baden, 106 years; 
Thomas Geerav, 106 years; John Pratt, 106 years; George Fletcher, 108 
years; George Smith, 105 years; Edward Couch, 110 vears; William Webb, 
105 years; John Dawe, 108 years ; George Brewer, 106 years ; Robert How- 
lison, 103 years; Robert Bowman, 118 years; Frederick Lahrbush, 106 
years, and still living; Richard Purser, 112 years; William Bennett, 105 
years; Mary Hicks, 104 years; James McDonald, George Peacocke, and 
Richard Taylor, all alleged centenarians at least. 

It is evident that this part of Mr. Thoms’s book is of little value in the 
main controversy on the possibility of centenarianism. 
possibly disproves some twenty-five cases ; 


Ile examines and 
but with the exception of the 
first three and one other, these cases are of no special promineuee. Such a 
disproval goes but a very little way towards affecting the numerous ether 
alleged examples of centenarianism already in print. The most that can be 
said of them is that Mr. Thoms has done well in investigating so many 
eases and in exposing error. The famous cases of Jenkins, Parr, and the 
Countess of Desmond are very carefully examined, and, we think, disproved. 
The other case, that of Frederick Labrbush, is of interest mainly because 
tbe person in question has been for some years one of the notabilitics of 
New York. Without opening the question for discussion, it is proper to say 
that Mr. Thoms comes to the decision that Mr. Lahrbush 
about 1786, and is therefore far from being a centenarian yet. The facts 
upon which this opinion is formed by Mr. Thoms seem certainly to be very 
strong. and will probably remain uncontroverted. 

But Mr. Thoms has dene one very considerable service in presenting 


was born 


certain cases of centenarianism which he considers to be cutirely proved. 
These merit a full presentation as important witnesses in the main case: 
Ist. Jane, youngest daughter of Francis Chassereau, was ‘ baptized at 
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St. Martin-in-the-Pields, London, November 14, 1739; born November 1%,” | the excuse with hearty regret for its existence. As to American centena- 


as the parish record shows. She married, October 27, 1764, Robert Williams, 
Nsq., a banker, and M.P. for Dorchester, and died October 8, 1241, aged 
alinost 102 years. There was evidence that November 13 was always 
ebserved as her birthday; and of course no question as to her father’s name. 
In 1820, shi 
the note, “ written in her 8lst year”; and again in October, 1822, to her 
Evidence of such an age 


1 


wrote her name ina Bible given to a grandson; and he added 


signature he appended, “ written in her 83 year.” 


is of course perfectly credible, and if accepted the case is established. Of 


‘course, a8 Mrs. Williams left numerous descendants, there is a coutinuous 
cain of evidence proving that long before she arrived at the age of 100 
years, she made statements which proved that she believed that she was 
born in 1739, 

2d. Mr. William Plank was the son of James and Hannah Plank, and was 
baptized at Wandsworth, Surrey, November 20, 1767. He alleged that he 
was born on the 7th of that month, which is, of course, most probable. He 
was apprenticed to his brother asa ealico-prinuter, May 28, 1782, at which 
time he must have been 14 years old and over, and took up his freedom in 
the Salters’ Company, October 20, 1739, when he must have been 21 years 





and upwards. He remained always a member of the Company, and died at 
Harrow, November 19 1357. He was clearly a centenarian, and as a man is 
likely to know his birthday, he undoubtedly exeeeded the century by twelve 
days. 

3d. Jacob William Luning was born at Hamelvérden, in Hanover, May 
19, 1767, son of the clergyman there, Meinhard Conrad Luning, as the exist- 
ing record shows. In 1784, his uncle published a genealogy, in which Jacob 
William is mentioned, and the above date of birth is given. In 1790, he 
came to London, and was employed as a book-keeper. He insured his life in 
the Equitable Office at the age of 35, and was admitted to Morden College, 
March 30, 1859, when he stated his age was 91 on his previous birthday. He 
died June 23, 1270, aged 103 years 1 month 4 days. A clearer case than 
this can hardly be imagined. 

4th. ‘Catherine, daughter of Sir John and Lady Dorothy Eden, of Win- 
dleston, was baptized, February 11, 1771,” as the record shows, and was born 
on the previous day, as she always declared, and is reasonable to believe. 
She was selected in October, 1790, by the Lords of Treasury, as one of the 
iives in a Tontine, being then deseribed as aged 19 years. Her life and iden- 
tity were proved annually, till her death, March 19, 1872, when she was aged 
101 years L month and # days. She married, in 1203, Robert Eden Dun- 
combe Shafto, M.P., and had six children. Here the evidence is continuous 
aud conclusive. 

Sth. David Rennie, of Dundee, farmer, was born February 28, 1755, 
and died March 2, 1357. This fact is given on the authority of Sir Alexander 
Spearman, who quotes it as another Tontine case in the records of the Na- 
tional Debt Office, and who adds: “ The evidence in this case was perfect.” 
To these five undoubted cases, Mr. Thoms adds four others as probable, 
viz.: Mrs. Martha Lawrence, Mrs. Sally Clark, Mrs. Peggy Longmire, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Puckle, the first, at least, being almost proved. They are at 
all events interesting, as proving that the ordinary age of mankind is some- 
times very considerably exceeded. 

We may now sum up Mr. Thoms’s evidence on the main question as 
furnishing five undoubted cases of centenarianism occurring in England 
within the present century. The thought will naturally arise whether or not 
any equally well-proved examples can be produced from our American re- 
cords. Answering briefly that we expect to produce such instances, we 
pause to state that we believe many other cases have occurred in England, 
which are now probably incapable of rigid proof. Having once established 
the fact that there is no Divine law which prohibits mankind from living one 
hundred years, it is impossible not to begin to give some credence to the 
earlier cases recorded in the lists. It by no means follows that the better 
classes in England pursue the mode of life most favorable to longevity ; and 
if it be true, as Sir G. C. Lewis states, that “no person of royal or noble 
rank- mentioned in history reached the age of a hundred years,” this 
dves not affect the case of exceptional lives in the lower classes. We may 
also aflirm that it is reasonable to expect that cases of centenarianism will 
If it be true that the average duration 
of human life in each generation has increased for the past three cen. 


increase in number hereafter. 


turies, owing to a more general knowledge of the laws of health and a wider 
observance of them, it is fair to expect that this gain will also be felt in 
extreme old age. If the average be now forty years instead of thirty, we 
may expect to see as many persons exceed one hundred years of life as 
formerly reached ninety years and upwards. 

tn leaving Mr. Thoms’s book, it is prope? to state that he pleads defective 
eyesight as an excuse for any deficiencies. Considering the good work done 
by him for many years as editor of Notes and Queries, we may well accept 


rians, much information is obtainable. In fact, Mr. Thoms had in his own 
magazine a number of well-established cases recorded, though for some 
reason he did not enter upon this branch of his subject. (See N. & @Q., 4t 
S., viii, 221; ix. 40, 223, 323; x. 246.) Of these, four instances were of 
graduates of Harvard, and therefore were in all respects worthy of careful 
attention. We give brief abstracts of these instances: 

lL. Dr. Edward Augustus Holyoke was born at Marblehead, August 1, 
172+, and died at Salem, March 31, 1829. The record of his brother and 
sisters shows the impossibility of any substitution of a later child for an 
earlier one of the same name. Besides, when he entered Harvard, of which 


| college his father was President. in 1742, his age was entered according to 
| custom on the reg ster, and was fourteen years. He lived all his days in 


Salem and its vicinity, and a public dinner was given him on the day when 
he completed his century. 

2. Hon. Timothy Farrar was born at Lincoln, Mass., June 28, 1747, and 
died at Hollis, N. H., February 21, 134%. His birth and those of the rest of 
his father’s family are duly recorded, as is also his age on the college regis- 
ter. Mr. Farrar was a judge of the Superior Court of New Hampshire for 


twenty-five years, a gentleman of the highest character. He certainly be- 


lieved in his asserted age, for he was present at the delivery of asermon com- 
memorating his completion of a c2ntury, an attestation under the cireum- 
stances-of the greatest value. 

3. Sampson Salter Blowers wa3 born at Boston, Mass., March 22, 1742, 
and died at Halifax, N. S., October 25, 1842. He was a Royalist, and, 
settling in Nova Scotia, became Chief-Justice there, an office which he held 
fur thirty-two years. Here, again, the proofs are ample: his birth as re- 
corded at Boston, his entry at Harvard in 1759, aged seventeen years and a 
quarter, his prominent position, and contemporary recognition of his reaching 
the age of one hundred years. 

4. Dr. Ezra Green was born at Malden, Mass., June 23, 1746, and died at 
Dover, N. Hf., July 25, 1847. He was a surgeon in the navy, and served on 
board Paul Jones’s vessel, the Ranger. He was a member of the New 
Hampshire State Convention which adopted the Constitution, and all his 
life was before the public. His age was recorded at Harvard when he 
entered. 

In these four cases, which are fully set forth in Notes and Queries, we 
have evidence superior even to the English ones. Our records give the date 
of birth; the English parish registers give baptisms mainly. The register 
at Harvard, made at the time of entering college, is an independent witness 
of the highest value, since at the early age of admission no boy could be 
mistaken as to his exact age. After graduating, the chain of evidence is 
continuous. The catalogues and the yearly meetings at commencement-time 
keep every case of extreme longevity before the minds of hundreds of 


educated and intelligent men. It is impossible for error or fraud to occur in 


the cases of college graduates. 

5. Of other well-authenticated cases, we will cite that of Rey. Daniel 
Waldo, who was born at Windham, Conn., as the records show, September 
10, 1762, and who died at Syracuse, N. Y., July 30, 1254. He was a preacher 
all his lite, and in 1856 was chosen chaplain of the United States House of 
Representatives. Thousands of persons living must remember him, and the 
fact that he was then known to be ninety-four years old. The Rey. Charles 


| Cleveland, the well-known Boston missionary, lacked but sixteen days of 


completing his century. He was born at Norwich, Conn., June 21, 1772, 
and died at Boston, June 5, 1872. His case, however, is a good witness in 
substantiating instances of ceutenariavism. 

6. Mrs. Mehitable Piper was the daughter of Joseph Barker, and was 
born at Acton, Mass., January 24, 1871. She died there March 25, 1872, 
having resided in that town all her life. The town records are complete, 
and in 1249 she was mentioned in the ‘ Piper Genealogy’ as being seventy- 


| eight years old. 


7. Mrs. Anna Dix was the daughter of John Stimpson, of Charlestown, 
Mass., aud was baptized there, as the records of the First Church show, 
October 27, 1771. She died in Beston, May 14, 1872. Her family state that 
she was born on the 14th October; but taking simply the date of baptism, 
she lived over one hundred years. 

Numerous other cases of alleged centenarians might be cited, but the 
above list comprises the instatces which have been investigat: 1 by the 
writer. To it might be added, if space permitted, a list of the last twenty- 
five Revolutionary pensioners, kindly furnished us by the Commissioucr. It 
is reasonable to believe that the Pension Office carefully investigated each 


/ case. Of these, all but seven are set down as having exceeded one hundred 


years (the extremes being 101-109). Of one mau’s age no record was kept. 
The rest at least survived the age of 97. . 
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The Liberal Education of Women—the Demand and the Method. Current 
Thoughts in England and America. Edited by James Orton, A.M. (New 
York aud Chicago: A.S. Barnes & Cv. 1873.)—Prolessor Orton has done ause- 
ful work in collecting in one volume a batch of the more remarkable of the 
articles which the above subject has called forth during the last four or five 
years. He has been as impartial in his selection as could be expected, con- 
sidering that one side does nearly all the talking; and as there has been much 
talking on this theme, those who are interested will be glad to know_where 
to find the best of it. 
able reading. 

After they have read it, the conclusions they will come to will be some- 
thing like the following: Among thoughtful and intelligent men and wolnen, 
both in England and America, there is no diversity of opinion as to the need 
of giving women a higher education than they have now. Concerning the 
nature of this higher education, there is some, but not a great, division of 
sentiment. All, or nearly all, are substantially agreed that it ought to be 
somewhat the same as that given to boys—that is, a combination of classics 
and mathematics and the natural sciences. It is over the amount of this 
education which girls ought to receive, and the machinery by which it ought 
to be imparted, that the divergence of ideas first shows itself. That there 
is very great divergence there is no denying, and it plainly has its origin in 
wide differences of opinion on the radical question of woman’s place in nature 
and in society. Those who belong to Mr. Mill’s school, and who hold that 
women ure siinply an abused and down-trodden race, whose equal participation 
with men in all the work of life is needed to make our civilization complete, 
hold also naturally that their education should be identically the same wy h 
that of men, and be imparted in the sane places and by the same machinery. 
Those who hold, on the other hand, that the function of child-bearing which 
has been assigned to women has evtailed differences of mental and moral 
as well as of physical organization, hold that female education should be 
regulated by a strict reference to this function; that education should be 
restricted in amount, so as not to unfit woman for the proper discharge of it, 
and because the probability that she will be called on to discharge it, and thus 
incapacitated for contending with men for the ordinary prizes of life, renders 
a man’s training practically unnecessary for her. 


To such we can commend the volume as very profit- 


The discussion, therefore, 
which rages in the books and magazines is mainly over the question of 
degree; the question of method, though also important, is subsidiary and 
probably temporary in its interest. If it be once settled how much educa- 
tion women ought to receive, and were a general agreement once reached as 
to her place in society, there would prebably be little difficulty in reaching 
an amicable conclusion as to how she ought to be taught. 

We need hardly say that, owing to the fact that the education question 
is only part of the larger and more serious question of woman’s proper 
sphere, there is very little calm or restrained writing on the former. Nearly 
everybody who approaches it, feeling that there are mighty interests at 
stake behind it—iuterests over which it is not in human nature to be cold or 
ratlonal—apparently considers it his duty to imitate the detachment of trum- 
peters which Napoleon sent round on the enemy’s flank at Lodi—*‘ blow hard 
and charge furiously.” Professor Orton himself, though he endeavors to hold 
the balance fairly, is occasionally carried off his feet, and even in his preface 
becomes slightly inarticulate, as when he compares the “ woman movement” 
to the march of the Reform Bill over the House of Lords threatened by 
Brougham, and likewise to Sherman's “ March to the Sea,” and threatens 
everlasting repose among “ the fossils ” to everybody who opposes it. 

The articles in the volume which we have marked as displaying the 
results of most thought or experience are President Raymond’s, on the gen- 


eral question; the Rey. J. M. Capes’s, on “The Mental Peculiarities of 


Women”; “ The Difficulties,” from the Edinburgh Review ; “ Joint Educa- 
tion,” by the Rey. Thomas Markby ; and President Fairchild’s and President 
Blanchard’s account of the experience of Oberlin and Knox Colleges re- 
spectively. We have been somewhat entertained by finding the falla- 
cious suggestion that knowledge is food for the mind in the same sense 
that matter is food for the body, figuring in several of the arguments. The 
precious discovery first shows itself in an article from the Westminster Re- 
view on “ The Suppressed Sex.” Then President White of Cornell gets hold 
of it and uses it as a clencher im favor of eveducation. Then President Fair- 
child uses it, but with modifications ; and, finally, Colonel Higginson flings 
it in the face of President Eliot at the Social Science Association. We think 
it high time now to withdraw it and put it in the garret. Dr. Freeman 
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‘ 


Clarke, of Boston, has a very singular way of meeting those who fear | 


that if their daughters went to college with young men, they might get 
engaged or married to persons in a “ different sphere of life and belonging to 
different social positions.” This he confesses might happen, but this would 
be “a real advantage ” instead of a misfortune, as it would bring a new ele- 
mevt inte the girl's family aud social circle. This alone may s2rve to fur- 
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nish an idea of the difficulty there is, and always will be, for a large portion 
of the class which sends its children to college in coming to terms with pro- 
gressive people like Dr. Clarke. There is a great gulf of sentiment between 
them. To most fathers atid mothers, what Dr. Clarke extols as a blessing 


would be a great grief and disappointment, and Dr. Clarke is evidently of 
opinion that the simple assurance of himself and his friends that they are all 
wrong ought to act as complete consolation, and cause them to send their 
girls to be “ coeducated ” at once. 

Outlines of German Literature. By Joseph Gostwick and Robert Harri 
son. (New York: Holt & Williams, F. W. Christern. S. BR. Urbino. 
1873.)—On the whole, this book is deserving of commendation. It is a 
painstaking compendium, very full and accurate considering the size of the 
book and the dreariness of most of the writers who had to be dealt with 
In the first chapter, we have a brief account of the language, with its his 
torical divisions, and a short mention of the few writings in the old High 
German. An abstract is given of the old *“ Nibelungenlied,” of the two 
romances, “ Parzival” and “ Tristan,” as well as of the other early products 
of German literature. <A few intelligent words are written about the Minn 
lieder and the Master Singers. The first one hundred aud fifty pages bring 
the history up to the time of the Thirty Years’ War, near the end of which 
Leibnitz was born. About fifty pages are devoted to the period 1725-70, in 
which Gottsched, Bodmer, Winckelmann, Klopstock, Lessing, aud Wieland are 
the best known names. Nearly three hundred pages follow, treating of Goethe, 
Schiller, and the romantic school; and the last one hundred aud twenty 
pages discuss the most prominent names in the literature of the Tast forty 
years, in which, to be sure, certain omissions may be noted (for it is easy to 
forget certain of the second-class poets of Germany), but which in general 
goes over the ground very carefully. In fact, the book comes down to so 
late a period that Strauss’s ‘ Der alte und der neve Glaube’ and the Autschh. 
lied are mentioned. In handling the more important authors, a brief sketch 
is given of their lives, extracts are given from some of their writings, and of 
others there is but a short account. The philosophers and theologians bave a 
few pages given to the elucidation of their systems. 
the sort which may be called safe. No popular idols are overthrown, vo 
neglected genius receives unaccustomed adulation. What we may call the 
good, average opinion of the present time is expressed. It may be seen, 
then, that this is in no way an original book; it is not, for instance, a book 
like Taine’s ‘ History of English Literature.’ Even the omnivorous general 
reader will probably fall asleep over it, but it has its merits as a work of 
reference ; for other purposes it would have but little more value than an 
ordinary table of contents. But what it professes to do it does well. It might 
easily be made more valuable as a text-book—indeed, more valuable to 
every one, in school or out, who might have occasion te consult it—by the 
insertion of a list of English and French books treating of the various 
authors under discussion ; as Lewes’s ‘ Life of Goethe,’ for instane 


Boston : 


The criticisms are of 


. as well 
as of a certain number of review articles, like Mr. Loweli’s on Lessing in 
the North American Review, republished among his essays. Cherbuliez’s on 
the same writer in a number of the Revue des Deux Mondes of a few vears 
ago, or Mr. Gryzanoyski’s article on Schopenhauer in the last North Ameri- 
can, This would enable the reader to supplement the meagre accounts of 
this hand-book, and see what more thorough criticism has to say about the 
writers. Such information, which should be at hand and save a discourage- 
i:g hunt through catalogues, would be of great service to many and would 
be in the way of no one. 


Wie studirt man Philologie? Eine Hodegetik fiir Jiinger dieser Wis 
Von Wilhelm Freund. (Leipzig. 1°72.)—In Dr. 
pamphlet of 158 pages, the well-known author of ‘Freund’s Lexicon,’ 
‘ Andrews’s Lexicon,’ and in faet every lexicon of the last thirty years, un- 
dertakes to reply at once to the questions put him from various quarters 
by young men begivning their philological studies. The first questicn is 
“What is Philology, and what is its extent?” And this question settled, the 
next is “* How shall all this amount of study be compressed into the short 
space of three years ?” 


senschaft. Freund's 


The ordinary German university presents a variety of 
means and appliances: (1) the lectures; (2) the philological seminary ; (3) 
the archeological museum; (4) the library. Now, if to these public aids we 
add the philological exercises of a more private character, carried on by the in- 
dividual instructors under various names, such as “ Philological Preparatory 
Seminary=” “‘ Greek Society,” “ Grammatical Society,” “ Philological Society,” 
“ Archeological Seminary,” etc., ete., the embarrassment of riches becomes 
great. But this is not all. The lectures run over all Cepartments of ancient 
life, from the Encyclopedia and Methodology of Pyilology to Numisma- 
tics, from the “ Homeric Question ” and Pindar’s Hymns to the interpreta- 
tion of Diodorus Siculus and the Apokolokyntosis of Seneca. How is the 
law gymunasiast. coming from his prescribed course of study, ever to thrid 
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this tangled maze, aud escape sliding off into some one-sided specialty before 


he has fairly surveyed the ground and made himself master of the situation ? 


this obvious difficulty, Friedrich August Wolf shaped his 
years’ course, and his example has been followed by 
such as Niebuhr, Boeckh, and Bernhardy. Briefly con- 
densed, the course recommended for the three years is, I., Grammar, criti- 
cism, and hermeneutics ; I1., Antiquities—public, private, and sacred, includ- 
ing mythology. The history of literature, begun the first year, is continued. 
The student is also expected in the second year to be a member 
in full standing of the Philological Seminary. LI., Art, including rhe- 
toric, poetry, metres, and archwology, together with numismatics. 

Dr. Freund is naturally compelled to discuss one question which has been 
somewhat agitated in thiscouutry, namely, the relative importance of lectures 
and of practical exercises, corresponding to some extent with the American 
recitation system. It will surprise a great mavy people who fancy that a Ger 
man university is an agglomeration of lecturers and lectures, and that the lec- 
tures are like the loose talks to mixed audiences whieh are called lectures in 


To remedy 
* lectures into a three 


other eminent men, 





[Number 423 


Mr. Nicholson is an out-and-out free-trader, an ardent supporter of the 
3ank Restriction Act of 1844, an indomitable “hard-money man,” a 
believer in large farms and in a judicious mixture of direet and indirect taxa- 
tion. The most striking original observations in his boos are those in which 


| he derides the ponderous discussions which have taken place on the nature 


' and in which he maintains, against Mr. 


and origin of rent, showing that they have no more mystery or importance 
in agriculture than in manufactures, in butter-making than in button-making, 
John Stuart Mill, that the doctrine 
that land is limited in quantity, and property init ought not, therefore, to he 


| left open to competition and the operation of the ordivary laws of trade, is 
| fallacious in this—that it is limited in quantity to the same extent as all 


. . . . . | 
this conutry, to hear with what emphasis he speaks of the importance of the 


philological seminary, and what decided preference he gives to the 
dialogic method over mere passive or receptive lectures. “‘ Without dis- 
paraging in the least,” he says, “the value of university lectures, it is an 
indisputable truth that instruction in the form of dialogue is far more profita- 
ble than lectures’ of the very highest order. It is a proof of Woll’s keen 
vision that he revived the ancient Socratic and Platonic method of ¢:A0A0) ia, 
the ‘discussion of subjects of knowledge,’ by establishing the philological 
seminary.” This view of Dr. Freund’s is entirely confirmed by the progress 
of philology in Germany for the last twenty-five years. No name in this 
department of learning is so conspicuous as that of Friedrich Ritschl; no 
school of philology bas made its mark so decidedly as his; to be a “ Ritschli- 
an approved pupil of Ritsch!’s—at once ensures respect and opens 
the way to speedy advancement. This wide-spread influence of Ritschl’s is 
not due to his lectures, though his lectures are in the highest degree instruc- 
tive and stimulating ; more than anything else it is due to the struggies in 
the philological seminary, where everything is sifted to the bottom, where 

the student is plied with all sorts of questions, has sudden and unexpected 
dangers constantly sprung upon him, and ferces with a master whose quick 
eye and equally quick blow keep the pupil ever on the alert. The English 
system of education, where the weight is thrown entirely upon written 
examinations, undoubtedly gives great poise and aptness at answering ques- 
tions. But its weak point is that it is not productive and does not train to 
original investigation, and the blind admirers of this system would be puzzled 
to answer the questions: Where are the results? Where are the books? 
What school of young English philologists can be set by the side of the dis- 
ciples of Ritschl and Curtius? Though Dr. Freund's book is primarily 
intended for German students, it will be useful and ivstructive to American 
students who propose to go to Germany to study philology ; also to another 
aid very meritorious class of men, teachers whose means do not allow them 
to go to Europe, but who are anxious to push their studies out beyond the 
narrow college curriculum. Some notices of distinguished philologists and 
hints for the formation of a modest private philological library, may interest 
a larger class of readers. 


aner”’— 


The Science of Exchanges. By N. A. Nicholson, M.A., Trinity College, 
Oxford. Fourth Edition. (New York : Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 1873.)— 
Mr. Nicholson has succeeded in getting more information about money, 
value, price, currency, coinage, and exchange, and even rent and taxation, 
into small compass than, we may safely say, any author we know of, and the 
secret of his success lies simply in the command of a remarkably lucid style, 
and a curious and somewhat original use of the device of ‘‘ question and 
answer.” Ordinarily attempts to impart knowledge in this way result in 
the construction of a dreary dialogue—one of the parties to which appears as 
a helpless but docile ignoramas, aid the other as a ponderous and preterna- 
turally solemn pedagogue. Mr. Nicholson’s questions are, however, very much 
such as avy intelligevt man you meet in the street and who had never given 
any thought to economical subjects would be apt to ask, and the answers will 
probably strike nine readers out of ten as the very thing they would have 
themselves liked to say. Their value as aids to attention is increased, too, by 
a vein of grim, sarcastic humor iu whieh Mr. Nicholson’s own prejudices crop 
out in a somewhat comical way, as where, after quoting an opifion of the 
London Times on banking, he puts as Question 236, “ Can you mention any one 
whose opinion is different from the Times ?” and then quotes as the answer 
Mr. Tooke and Sir Rebert Pee ‘1; and where he refers the student to the writ- 
ings of Mr. John Stuart Mill for the answer to the question—“ What can be 


said in favor of small farms?” on the ground that “small farmers are so 
wuch wore comfortably off in his books than they are elsewhere.” 








| other commodities, and no more, if we consider the land of the globe in its 


relation to the human race ; avd the proof he finds in the fact that the pro- 
cucts of the earth, which for man’s purpose are the earth, increase as fast as 
the consumers of them.. He acknowledges that land in one place, as in 
England, for instanee, is limited in quantity, but asks what difference this 
makes as long as the nation has made upits mind not to rely on its own 
agricultural products for support. This is all acute and ingenious, but does 
not cover the whole case, as it does not touch on the influence of landed pro- 
perty on character and institutions—or, in other words, passes by without 
notice the political bearing of land laws. The book is one, however, which 
will make anybody who masters it and accepts it a very formidable antago- 
nist on any of the leading economical questions of the day. The publishers 
or the author make a mistake in putting nothing on the outside but a Greek 
title, which not one in a thousand of those to whom the book might be most 
weful will understand. 


The Fishing Tourist: Angler’s Guide and Reference Book. By Charles 
Hallock, Seeretery of the “ Blooming Grove Park Association.” (New York: 
Harpers. 1873.) Igo A-Fishing. By W.C. Prime. (New York: Harpers. 
1873.)—These two books belong to different classes. Mr. Hallock’s is 
chiefly filled with practical! advice for fly-fishing, or rather (for neither he nor 
Mr. Prime is of those purists who disdain ou all occasions to bait their 
hook) for trout and salmon fishing. His advice is sensible, avd will be found 
of advantage to the fisherman in almost every part of the trout and salmon 
region of the United States. 

Mr. Prime is a writer of another kidney. His object is yorheye not so 
much to imitate Isaac Walton (or, as he is commonly called by thorough- 
going fishermen, Old Isaac Walton) as to write a book immeasurably finer 
than anything which Isaac Walton could ever have dreamed of writing. It 
is a sort of book for parts of which Mr. Hallock would have a great con- 
tempt, as he says in his preface that “ with a few notable — our 
sporting literature is composed of technical scientific treatises, . . or 
else the books are mere recitals of personal exploits, supplemented by senti- 
mental apostrophes to nature, avd rounded off with highflown periods.” 
There is, to be sure, a good deal besides this in Mr. Prime’s book, con- 
taining as it does wonderful stories of Eastern love and revenge, bibliographi- 
eal discussions, investigations into the character of Agnes Diirer, dialogues on 
the morality of angling, and many other interesting topics. For our part, 
we must say that we object much more to the moralizing than to the fish 
stories. There is a sort of pleasure to be got—not, perhaps, wildly excitiny, 
but still a pleasure—from the anticipatious aroused in the mind when we 
read about the deliberate preparations, the cautious steps through 
the long grass or the bushes, the calculation of the distance from 
the poo!, the “cast,” the light descent of the yellow, or the red, or 
the green, or the blue flies upon the surface of the water, the sure 
“rise,” the steady “ strike,” the fearful “ whirr” of the reel, the agonizing 
run of the line, the unexpected turn of the fish, the doubtful recovery of 
the “ slack,” and all the subsequent mancuvres of the angler and his vic- 
tim. We like this better, for instance, than such an extraordinary production 
as that called ‘ Iskander Effendi.’ We have found Mr. Prime’s book, in short, 
rather tedious, on account of the ambitious style in which it is written. 
It seems, however, to contain a guod deal of sense about fishing. On one 
point he deserves the thanks of all those who have ever cast a line. Al- 
most all neophytes in the art of fishing are confused by the strange things 
they hear about the particular kind of flies it is necessary to use, aud find by 
experience that the directions given them are actually worthless. After 
fishing all day with flies of approved pattern, it often happens that some 
strange bit of color like nothing recommended will suddenly kill fish after 
fish. The explanation of this is, according to Mr. Prime, that the habits 
of breeding of trout—and no doubt it is true of salmon also—are different 
in different pieces of water, not only as to hours, but as to food ; and jit is 
hence useless to try to form any opinion as to what fish will do in any given 
place, without actual experience of the water. The particular fish to be 
attacked wust be studied aud understood. 
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‘ dD! CTIONARIES AND WORKS OF REFERENCE | 


PUBLISHED BY 


HaRPER & BROTHERS, NEw YORK. 


SMITHS ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 


tionary. A Copious and Critical English-Latin Dic- 
tionary. Compiled from Original Sources. By 
William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D., Editor of the * Classi- 
cal Dictionaries,’ ‘Curtius’s Greek Grammar,’ * The 
Student’s Hume,’ ‘ The Student’s Greece,’ ‘Old and 
New Testament Histories,’ etc. ; and Theophilus D. 
Hall, M.A., Fellow of University College, London. 
To which is added a Dictionary of Proper Names. 
8vo, sheep extra, $6. 


ANDREWSS LATIN-ENGLISH 


Lexicon. Founded on the larger German-Latin Lexi- | 


con of Dr. Wm. Freund. With Additions and Cor- 
rections from the Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, 
Scheller, Georges, etc. Royal 8vo, sheep extra, $6. 


ANTHON’S CLASSICAL DIC- 


tionary. Containing an Account of the principal 
Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and 


intended to elucidate all the important Points con- | 


nected with the Geography, History, Biography, 
Mythology, and Fine Arts of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, together with an Account of the Coins, 
Weights, and Measures of the Ancients, with Tabular 
Values of the same. Royal 8vo, sheep extra, $6. 


ANTHON'S 


SMITHS CLASS/- 


cal Dictionary. A New Classical Dictionary of Greek | 


and Roman Biography, Mythology, and Geography. 
Partly based upon the Dictionary of Greek and Ro- 
man Biography and Mythology. 
LL.D. Revised, with numerous Corrections and 
Additions, by Charles Anthon, LL.D. Royal 8vo, 
sheep extra, $5. 


ANTHON’S SMITH’S DICTION. | 


ary of Antiquities. A Dictionary of Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities. Edited by Wm. Smith, LL.D., and 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood. 
Third American Edition, carefully revised, and con- 


taining also numerous additional articles relative to | 
the Botany, Mineralogy, and Zo@logy of the An- | 
By Charles Anthon, LL.D. Royal 8vo, | 


cients. 
sheep extra, $6. 


ANTHON'S 
and English-Latin Dictionary. A Latin-English and 
English-Latin Dictionary for the use of schools. 
Chiefly from the Lexicons of Freund, Georges, and 
Kaltschmidt. Small 4to, sheep, $3 50. 


ANTHON’S RIDDLE AND AR- 
nold’s English-Latin Lexicon. A Copious and Criti- 
cal English-Latin Lexicon, founded on the German- 
Latin Dictionary of Dr. C. E. Georges. By Rev. 


LATIN-ENGLISH | 


YONGE’S 


con, 


ENGLISH-GREEK LEXT 
An English-Greek Lexicon. By C. D. Yonge. 
With many New Articles, an Appendix of Proper 
Names, and Pillon’s Greek Svnonyms. To which is 
prefixed an Essay on the Order of Words in Attic- 
Greek Prose, by Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of 
Latin in Columbia College, N. Y. 
Drisler, LL.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia Col- 
lege, Editor of * Liddell and Scott's Greek-English 
Lexicon,’ etc. 8vo, sheep extra, $7. 


CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMS. 
English Synonyms, with copious Illustrations and 
Explanations, drawn from the best Writers. By 
George Crabb, M.A., Author of the * Technological 
Dictionary ’ and the ‘ Universal Historical Diction- 
ary.’ 8vo, sheep extra, $2 50. 


ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCOR- 
dance. 
the New Testainent: being an Attempt ata Verbal 
Connection between the Greek and the English 
Texts; including a Concordance to the Proper 
Names, with Indexes, Greek-English and English- 
Greek. 8vo, cloth, $s. 


FOWLER S ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The English Language in its Elements and Forms. 


The Englishman's Greek Concordance of | 


RE HOUR SERIES 





WE LEIS 
Published this day. 
A PAIR OF BLVE EYE \ Novel. By Thomas 
Hardy. $: 25 
“A valuable accession tothe higher ranks of modern 
t 
novel-writing authors Not only quick observa- 


tons and sparkling humor and true moral instinct. buta 


| delicate and subtle analysis ot varieties of character and 


moods of feeling, a poet's sympathy with human passion, 


| and an artist’s eye for every aspect of nature.’’"—Londom 


| BABOLAIN. 


Edited by Henry | 


With a History of its Origin and Development, and | 


afullGrammar. Designed for Use in Coileges and 
Schools. Revised and enlarged. By William C. 
Fowler, LL.D., late Professor in Amherst College. 
8vo, cloth, $2 50. 4 


By Wm. Smith, | 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, relating to all Ages and 
Nations. For Universal Reference. Edited by Ben- 
jamin Vincent. Assistant Secretary and Keeper ot 


and Revised for the Use of American Readers. 
cloth, $5; sheep, $6. 


| LIDDELL AND SCOTT S GREEK- 


English Lexicon. 
| Francis Passow. 


8vo, 


Based on the German Work of 
With Corrections and Additions 
and the Insertion, in Alphabetical Order, of the 
Proper Names occurring in the principal Greek 
Authors. By Henry Drisler, LL.D. Royal 8vo, sheep 
extra, $6. 


MARCH S ANGLO-SAXON GRAM- 
mar. A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language, in which its forms are Illustrated by those 
of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, 
Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Francis A. March, LL.D., Professor of the English 
Language and Comparative Philology in Lafayette 
College, Author of * Method of Philological Study of 
the English Language,’ ‘ A Parser and Analyzer for 
Beginners,’ etc. 8vo, cloth, $2 so. 


Joseph Esmond Riddle, M.A., and Rev. Thomas | 


Kerchever Arnold, D.D. 
carefuliy revised, and containing a copious Diction- 
ary of proper names from the best sources. By 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. Royal 8vo, sheep extra, $5. 


MCLINTOCK AND STRONG'S 
Cyclopzedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiasti- 
cal Literature. By Rev. John M'‘Clintock, D.D., 
and James Strong, S.T.D. With Maps and numer- 
ous Illustrations. Five volumes, comprising the 
letters A to Mc, are now ready. Price, per volume, 
cloth, $5 ; sheep, $6 ; half-morocco, $8. 


First American Edition, | 


MARCH SANGLO-SAXON READER. 
An Anglo-Saxon Reader, with Philological Notes, a 
Brief Grammar, and a Vocabulary. 
March, LL.D. 8vo, cloth, $1 50. 


ROBINSON’ S GREEK LEXICON OF 


By Francis A. 


the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain ; 


the New Testament. A Greek and English Lexicon of | 


the New Testament. By Edward Robinson, D.D , 


LL.D., late Professor ‘of Biblical Literature in the | 


Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. A New Edi- 
tion, revised and in great part rewritten. Royal Svo, 
cloth, $6. 
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03" Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to } 
any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


Spectator. 
Latest Votcumes. 
/NGO. By Gustav Freytag. author of * Debitand Credit.’ 
DIMITRI ROUDINE. By lwan Turgéniett 
A SLIP IN THE FENS. With Wlustrations 
WHAT THE SWALLOW SANG. By F. Spielhagen. 
HERO CARTHEW, By Louisa Parr 
By G. Droz. 
Price $: 25 per volume. 


HOLT & WILLIAMS, 


2g Bond Street, New York. 





MR. ROE’'S GARDEN, trom which, as he tells us in 
his entertaining book, ‘ Play and Profit in My Garden,’ 
$2,000 worth of fruit and vegetables were sold in one 
year besides a large home supply, promises equally well 
the present seasox. On the 31st of May, his sales amount- 
ed to $257. 


varieties of vegetables in abundance at his command, 


Onthe 6th of May, he had seven distinct 


The story of this successtul garden is told at length in 
his book, PLAY AND PROFIT IN MY GARDEN, 
which DODD & MEAD publish. 


‘FoF TT. 5 rr 

NEW BOOKS. 
HE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF 
Women. The Demand and the Method.  a96 
pp. remo, full cloth, $1 so. 

A series of papers by eminent thinkers on this subject 


Collected and edited by Prot. James Orton, Vassar Col- 
lege, N. Y 
= | aed ad r > 
fit DUCATION ABROAD. (\n Press.) 
~ Anable discussion of * Should Americans be Fdu- 
cated Abroad?" A question that deeply affects 
the School system and youth of our country. By Hon. 
B. G. Northrop, Superintendent of Schools, Conn 








TRUE SUCCESS IN LIFE. 12m0, 
full cloth, $r 2s. 

For young people. By Ray Palmer. 
IEMEMBER ME. 16m0, full cloth, 


$1 2s. 


A Gift Book for new Communicants. By Ray Palmer. 
THE MOUTH OF GOLD. | 16mo, 
full cloth, gilt edges, $1 


A series of Dramatic Sketches of the Life and Times of 


Chrysostom. Wonderfully clever in conception and 
diction. By Edwin Johoson. 
[RESPONSIVE WORS/HTP. 16mo, 


full cloth, 60 cts.; paper, 40 cts 
16m0, full cloth, oo cts 
A Discourse, with Notes, by W. I. Budingten, D.D., 
and letters from distinguished clergymen. 


“UNNY HOURS OF CHILDHOOD. 


; with Psalter, 


Stories. 12mo0, full cloth, 75 cents. 
BRIEF HISTORY OF TEXAS. 
12mo, half roan, $1 2s. 
Intended for schools and general reading. Illustrated. 


It brings the history of Texas down to date, and its full cf 
most valuable information regarding that wenderful 
State. By D. W.C. Baker. 
ATIN PRONUNCIATION. 
full cloth, z40 pages, $1. 
An enquiry into the proper sounds of the Latin lan- 


12mo, 


guage during the Classical period. By Walter Blair, 
<M. Professor of Latin in Hampdeu-Sidney College, 
Va. 


[r® ENCH PRONUNCIATION. 
12mo, full cleth, 30 cents. 
Designed to accompany the first study of the Grammar. 
By Edwd. S. Joynes, Professor of Modern Languages in 
Washington and Lee University, Va. 


vA ANAS SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRIES 


in Physio’ogy, Ethics, and Ethnology. 308 pages. 
Published by 


12mo, full cloth, $1 25. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 
am = 


APPLETON & CO, have just 
issued a new Educational Catalogue, admirably 
classified and arranged by subjects for con- 
venient reference. The list of books is especially rich 
and full in recent works on Natural Science, Ancient and 
Modern Language, etc., making it of permanent value to 
every teacher and educator asa work of reference, while 
the elegance and beauty of its typography are strikingly 
attractive. Sent free on application to the publishers, 
. APPLETON & CO., 549 and 351 Broadway, New 
Pork. 
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“ Not only good Text-Books, they ave also very valuable works of reference.”—Dr. Sears, in the Na- 


tional Quarterly Review. 
¥- ABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


I, GUTLINES OF HISTORY. With original Tables, Chronological, Genealogical, and Literary. 

tobert H. Labberton, Ph.D. Oblong 4to, cloth, $2. 

Il. HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, Logically arranged and divided. 
Oblong 4to, cloth, $1 75. 

Ill. AN HISTORICAL ATLAS. 
periods from the dawn of history to the present day. 
any history.) 

{#7 The latest changes in the map of Europe are fully and accurately exhibited. 


By Professor 
The companion to Outlines of History. 


Containing a Chronological Series of roo Colored Maps, Illustrating successive 
Oblong 4to, cloth, $350. (This Atlas can be used with 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE WORRK. 
** Prof. Labberton’s plan is an excellent one, and is carried out with great success. The work deserves high 
praise.’’—7he Nation. 

** The whole Series bears the marks of conscientious and faithful scholarship.”"—N. VY. Tribune. 

** The method is likely to cause the most lasting impression on the mind.”’—Cadtfornia Teacher. 

* A work which must become a constant companion of those who are beginning to study history in the right 
spirit. 1 was glad to learn that you had published an Atlas pre pared by so eminent a historical scholaras Dr. Lub- 
berton.”—Prof. Charles ¥. Stillé, LL.D., Provost University of Pa, 

** The Atlasis an admirable one. The maps are beautifully executed. 
circulation.”’—/Ardadelphia inquirer. : eae ; As 

“ The work approves itselt to our judgment most highly. The Atlas is infinitely superior to any similar works 
that are accessible save by a fearful outlay.”-—North American. 

A want constantly felt by students of history is supplied in this work.””—Quarterly Review, Gettysburg. 

‘* A system far superior to anything of the kind we have yet seen, a set of works for elementary instruction 
which leave little to be desired. The outlines of history and the volume of maps are not only good text-books, they 
are also very valuable works of reference.’’—Dr. Sears, National Quarterly Review. 

¢@” For Specimen Pages, Terms of Introduction, etc., Address the Publishers, 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
] “IRST STEPS IN ENGLISH 
Literature. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York; 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 


Bota works are deserving of a large 





F sseasictes TANT NEW SCHOOTL- GILMAN'S 


BOOKS. 
; a FIRST SKETCH OF ENGLISH 


Literature. By Prof. H. Morley. g1t2 pp. crown 


8ve, cloth, $4. 


Price $r. 
3 Dp . > **Its clearness and conciseness, the interesting histori- 
( UASSELL’S BOOK OF Il ATER- cal tacts introduced as closzly related to our literature or 
Color Painting. By R. P. Leitch. 24 colored | to the history of our language, the judicious selection of 


authors, and the bold rejection of others, by which your 
work is kept within the proper limits of such an under- 
taking, are some of the points which have specially im- 
pressed me.’’—Cyrus Northrop, Prafessor of Engtish 
Literaturein Yale College. 


SCHOOL 


plates, forming a progressive Course. Oblong 4to, cloth, 


price $2 50. 


c= 


SSELLZ'S PRACTICAL 
ILLUSTRATED DRAWING-BOOKS. 





1. LINEAR DRAWING. 150 Engravings. P aceattnney BOOKS. 
Price $r. : . THE LATEST AND BEST. 

2. PROJECTION. Development of Surfaces, | 
etc. * Sr. MAURY’ S GEOGRAPHIES, 

3. SYSTEMATIC DRAWING AND SHAD- VENABLE’S ARITHMETICS, 
ING. §r. 


HOLMES'S READERS, 
GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN GRAM- 
MAR, 

FYOHNSTON & BROWNE'S 


4. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. $1. 

s. DRAWING FOR CARPENTERS. $1 75. 

6. PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. $1 50. 

%. DRAWING FOR MACHINISTS. $2. 

8. DRAWING FOR STONEMASONS. $1 50. S “ 2 

9. MODEL DRAWING. $1 50. | sige miei 

10. GOTHIC STONEWORK. $r 50. | LIC, ETC. 

11. DRAWING FOR BRICKLAYERS. $1 50. | The latest, most attractive, popular, and able Text- 

12, DRAWING FOR CABINET-MAKERS. | Books in their several departments. Teachers who keep 
up with the times will desire to see these books. 

For further information, Descriptive List, etc., address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
155 and 157 Crosby Street, N. Y. 

Y ad EEMAWN’S HISTORICAL 
SERIES. 
FISKE’S CLASS-ROOM TAINE. 
BAIN’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
WHITNEY’S GERMAN COURSE, 
OTTOS GERMAN COURSE, . 
OTTO'S FRENCH COURSE, 
PYLODET’S FRENCH SERTES, 
Nearly all the books for modern languages used at 
Yale, Harvard, and similar institutions. Correspon- 


dence invited from educators and students. Catalogues 
free on application. 


HOLT & WILLIAMS, PuBLisHERs, New York. 





$ 59. 

13. DRAWING FOR M ETAL-PLATE WORK. 
$r 50. , 

14. ARMS AND AMMUNITION. §r 2s. 

15. COLOR. By Prof. Church. $1 25 (Colored 
Plates). 


CA SSELL’S DICTIONARIES. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
‘loth, $3 50. ‘ 

_ Bis a 8 Edition, $1 75. 

GERMAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
‘loth, $3 so. 

esti ate! Edition, $r 7s. 

LATIN DICTIONARY. 

School Edition, $1 75. 


Cloth. $3 50. 








Catalogues post-free on application. 
CASSELL, PETFER & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, New York. 








VALUABLE WORK. 
R OGET’S THESAURUS 


OF 
ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES, 
SO CLASSIFIED AND ARRANGED AS TO FACILI- 
TATE THE EXPRESSION OF IDEAS, AND 


ASSIST IN LITERARY COMPOSITION, 
BY PETER MARK ROGET. 
Revised and edited, with a List of Foreign Words de- 
fined in English, and other additions, by Barnas Sears, 
A New 


American Edition, with extensive Additions and Im- 


D.D., late President of Brown University. 


provements. Royal 12mo, cloth, $2. 


This great and noble work of Dr. Roget, occupying his 
attention more than fifty years in its preparation, fur- 
nishes, with respect to the English language, a collection 
of the words it contains, and of the idiomatic combina- 
tions peculiar to it, arranged (as expressed by the author) 
** not in alphabetical order, as ir a dictionary, but acco1d- 
ing to ideas which they express. The purpose of a dic- 
tionary is simply to explain the meaning of words, and, 
the word being given, to find its signification or the idea 
it is intended to convey. The object here is exactly the 
converse of this; the idea being given to find the word 
or words by which that idea may be most fitly and aptly 
expressed.’”’ As one has well said : *‘ It gives a writer a 
word he wants when that word is on the tip of his tongue, 
but altogether beyond his reach.” 

The stereotype plates of this work were destroyed in 
the recent great fire; thus an opportunity has been 
afforded for a thorough revision and extensive additipns 
and improvements, 

In the preparation of the present new and enlarged 
edition, it has been the aim of the publishers to repro 
duce from the latest London edition the subject-matter of 
the original work unabridged and entire, though with 
variations of arrangement and numerous valuable addi 
tions. 

The “ Phrases” and a certain class of words which in 
former editions, for certain reasons indicated, were trans- 
ferred from the body of the work, and placed together as 
an appendix to the volume, also the foreign words, have 
in the present edition been restored to their original 
place in the body of the work, as arranged by the author; 
while, for the benefit of those only acquainted with the 
English language, the list of foreign words—Latin, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Greek Words and Phrases—which most 
frequently occur in works of general literature, detined 
in English, and to which large additions have been 
made, is retained at the end of the volume, rendering it 
in all respects more full and perfect even than the author's 
edition, 


Just published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, Boston. 





H** VARD UNIVERSITY, 1873-74. 


Members of one department have aright to attend lec- 
tures and recitations in any other department of the 
University without paying additional fees; for example, 
Law students may attend any exercises they please in 
Harvard College, Medical students the exercises of the 
Scientific School, etc. 

The degrees of Master of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy, 
and Doctor of Science are open to Bachelors of other 
institutions. 

The year begins in all departments on Thursday, Sept. 
25, 1873-- Examinations for admission to Harvard Col- 
lege, the Lawrence Scientific School, the Mining School, 
and the Bussey Institution will begin on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 25, at 8 a.m. The examination for advanced 
standing in the Medical School takes place Sept. 22 ; for 
advanced standing in the Law School, Sept. 25. 

The University Catalogue (including examination 
papers of 1871-72) may be obtained from Charles W. 
Sever, Bookseller, Cambridge, price 50 cents. Circulars 
descr bing the several departments may be obtained on 
application to James W. Harris, Secretary, Cambridge, 
Mass. See ae. 2 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 

TERMS: In advance, one insertion, four cents _ 
word ; five insertions, three cents per word, each. The 
enclosure of a stamped and addressed envelope will se- 


cure a numbered box, to which communications may be 
addressed. 


ELOIT COLLEGE. A fully orga- 
nized College for Young Men. Thorough in- 
struction given by permanent professors. A Pre- 

paratory School connected with the College provides for 
preliminary Classical and English studies; also an Ele- 
mentary Scientific Course. Necessary expenses much 
less than in Eastern colleges. Fail Term opens Sept. 3. 
Winter Term, Jan. 7. For further information address 
A. L. Chapin, President, Beloit, Wis. 


fe VEAUX COLLEGE, Suspension 





Bridge, N. Y., near Niagara Falls. Church 
School for Boys. Regis- 
ters with fuil details. — 


EMALE COLLEGE, BORDEN. 
iad town, N. J., continues to furnish the best educa- 


tional advantages at reasonable rates, Address 
Rev. John H. Brakeley, Ph. D., President. 


Cadet organizations. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, 
Ohio, gives thorough course in College and 
Academy. Worthy students aided. Term be- 

gins Sept. 4. Address PresiIpENT ANDREWS. 


EDICAL DEPARTMENT of Har- 


vard University. Year begins September ts, 
and ends June 12, 1874. For Catalogue, address 
Dr. Carvin Exuis, Dean, 114 Boylston Street, Boston. 


ORWICH UNIVERSTTY, 
Northfield, Vt.—A Military College, established 
in 1834. Preparatory Department. Thorough 

Classical, Scientific, and Military Instruction. Address 
Prof. Chas. Dole. _ 


CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia Col- 
lege. For information, address Dr. C. F. Chand- 
ler. Dean of Faculty, East Forty-ninth Street, 

New York. 


T. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL— 

Law Department of Washington University, St. 

Louis, Mo. For circulars or information, address 
George M. Stewart, Dean of Law Faculty, 203 North 
Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


WE CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


Ithaca, N. Y., offersliberal and practical courses 

for agriculturists, architects, civil engineers, 
master-mechanics, mechanical engineers, agricultu- 
ral and manufacturing chemists, printers, veterinary 
surgeons, etc., with laboratories, draughting-rooms, 
farms, and workshops. In agriculture and mechanic arts 
various courses are provided to meet wants of all stu- 
dents; also general courses in arts, literature, and 
science preparatory to the other protessions. Over five 
hundred free scholarships. Next year begins Septem- 
ber 8. For Registers, with full information, address as 
above. 





NIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. For 
Catalogues, address Wo. WERTENBAKER, Sec. of 
Faculty, Univ. of Va. James IF. Harrison, 

Chairman. 


ASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. A College for Women. John H. Ray- 
mond, LL.D., President. For Catalogues, ad- 
dress W. L. Dean, Registrar. 
ESLEVAN UNIVERSITY, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. President, Joseph Cummings, 
1 LL.D. For Cataiogues or information, 
address the President or Librarian. 


ELLS FEMALE COLLEGE, 

Hank of Cayuga Lake, Aurora, New York, 

Reopens Sept. 10. Twocourses study with 

Academic Department and special classes. For Cata- 

logue and Lecture Course, address M. M. Carter, Vice- 
Pres. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE, Berkshire 
County, Mass. For information, apply to the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. 
William Reynolds Dimmock, LL.D., Master. Ap- 
plications for admission may now be made for 

the next school year. A large Boarding-house will be 
opened in connection with the Academy, under the 
direction of the Master, who will reside init. A class 
preparatory to the Academy. and under the direction and 
superintendence of the Master, will also be formed of a 
limited number of boys. For circulars with full particu- 
lars, address the Master. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. Work recommences September 
11. Boys, ** Fallin.” 





The Nation. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ISHOP WHIPPLE’?S SCHOOLS, 

Faribault, Minnesota. St Wary's //a// for girls: 

All departments equa! to the best Eastern schools, 

Native teachers of modern languages. Shattuck School 

tor boys: Graduates enter Sophomore Class in Eastern 

Colleges. Location remarkable for healthtulness and 

scenery. Cadet organization. Term opens Sept. 18. 
For Catalogues, address Rev. James Dosnin. 


VIEGARA Y INSTITUTE, Nos. 1527 
and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—English, 
Latin, and French—for Young Ladies and 

Misses—Boarding and Day Pupils—will reopen Mon- 
day, September 22, 1873. French is the language of the 








family, and is constantly spoken in the Institute. MA- 
DAME D’HERVILLY, Principal. 
‘AZENOVIA SEMINARY.  Estab- 


lished in 182s. 


Has proganes over 600 young men 
for College. f 


Address S. Smytu, Cazenovia, 
N.Y 


66 R. £E. £E. DENNISTON’S | 


Home for Invalids. at Springdale, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Number limited to Thirty.” 


NGLISH, FRENCH, AND GER- 
man Family and Day School. Miss M. Louise 
Putnam will open the eighth year of her school, 

at her residence, No. 68 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
Mass., Sept. 25, 1873. Refers by permission to her pa- 
trons, the late Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis and Hon. Wil- 
liam M. Evarts; also, to the late Right Rev. Manton 
Eastburn, D D,; Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D_D., 
Bishop of Central New York; Right Rev. William H. 
Odenheimer, D.D., Bishop of New Jersey; Rev. A. P. 
Peabody, D.D., Harvard University. Circulars may be 
obtained by addressing Miss Putnam. 


a DWARDS PLACE FAMILY 
School for Boys, Stockbridge, Mass., known for 
zo vears. Send tor Circular. Fall term begins 

Sept. 17. F. Horrman, Prin. and Propr.; P. B. Pisrce, 
successor to J. Resp, Jr. 


aan — rOonrrrrarm 

REYLOCK INSTITUTE, 

Williamstown, Berkshire County, Mass. Estab- 

lished by present Principal, 1842. A family school 

for boys, with English, Scientific, and Classical Depart- 

ments. School year opens August 27. For catalogues, 
address Benj. F. Mitis, A.M., Principal. 


South 


acer UNION ACADEMY, 
MERIDEN, N. H. 
Expenses lower than at any other strictly first- 
class Academy in New England. : 
Rey. L. A. AUSTIN, A.M., Principal. 


AKE FOREST ACADEMY, a 
Boarding-School, charming!y situated and splen- 
didiy equipped, prepares boys for college or 

business. For Catalogues, address Ina W. ALLEN, Lake 
Forest, Illinois. 


ISS E. F. MACKIE’S FA MIL y 


School for Young Ladies, Newburgh, N. Y. 
For Circular-, address the Principal. 


RS. WM. G. BRYAN’S Boarding- 
School for Young Ladies. The Fall Term ot 
Mrs. Bryan's school commences September 17, 

1873. Batavia, N. Y., June 7, 1873. 
EWBURGH INSTITUTE, New- 
( burgh, N. Y.—A Family School for Boys. Cir- 
culars, references, etc., sent to applicants. Pa- 
rents invited to visit the school. Henry W. Siglar, A.M. 
(Yale), John Macnie (Glasgow University), Principals. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC 
School for the Schools of Science, Technology, 
Mines, Architecture, etc. Atrrep Corin, late 

Engineer Corps U.S. N.. and Professor at Naval Aca- 
demy, 1193 Broadway, near Twenty-eighth Street. 


6s CCHOOL IN THE 


tains,"’ Bellefonte, Pa. Noted for beauty ot 

location and healthfulness. Buildings large and 
commodious, lighted with gas, and pleasantly warmed 
by furnaces and heaters. Caretul and thorough training 
in the Classics, Mathematics, and English studies. fitting 
the student either for college or a business life. Special 
attention is given to the moral culture and general refine- 
ment of the pupils. Terms: $300 per year. For circu- 
lars, address Rev. J. P. Hughes, Principal. 


TAMFORD MILITARY JNSTI- 

tute. Twenty-fourth vear begins Sept. 15, 1873. 

Boys thoroughly fitted for college, scien:ific school, 

or business. 

and faithful discipline. Location seldom equalled for 

health, beauty, and accessibility. For Catalogue, with 

full-details and references, address W.C. Wittcox, A.M., 
Cart, W. A. Firnt, Principals, Stamford, Conn. 


Christian manhood developed by kindness | 


| cipal. 


|; whenever there is a vacancy. 


| 
} 


MOUN- | 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AA APLEWOOD INST,  Pittsheld, 
dl Mass Beautiful location and grounds. Lite- 
rary and artistic advantages superior. Rev C.\ 
Spear, Principal. 

7. FOHN’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Che course of instruction in this School is designed 
to prepare boys for college or the pursults of active 
life. The situation at Manlius, N. Y. (half-hour by rajl 
from the city of Syracuse), is singularly beautiful and 
picturesque. The building is new, and is deemed the 
best in its appointments tor the purpose intenced of any 
in the country. The accommodations are ample fer a 
family consisting ot the Head-Masier, Protessors Teach- 
ers, and sixty boys. The School is under the general 
supervision of the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, - 
S-hD.. Bishop ot the Diocese of Central New York. The 
next year commences Sept. 16, 1873 for circulars of 
intormation, address Kev. Thos. G. Valpv, Head-Master, 

Manlius, N. Y., or J. W. Baker, Treasurer, Syracuse. 


Tl. FOHNSPURY ACADEMY 
offers Classical, Scientific, and Ladies’ complete 
Courses of Study. It will occupy its new and com 

modious buidings and enter upon an enlarged spbere of 

work with the next academic year, beginning August 

26,1873. Seven permanent teachers. Access to Ather- 

zeum Library (ot 8,000 vols.) and reading-room, Lecture 

course, gymnasium, etc. Location superior, instruction 
thorough, expenses mederate. For catalogues, etx 
apply to Rev. H. T. Fucter, Principal, St. Jo 

Vt. 





’ 
nsoury, 


T. MARY'S HALZI—Founded, an. 
1837. The Rt. Rev. W. H. Odenheimer, DD, 
President; the Rev. Elvin K. Smith, A.M , Prin- 
Board and Tuition in all the English Branches, 
Foreign Languages, Music and Drawing, $450 per an- 
num. Noextra charges. Terms begin October 1 and 
Februaryis. Address the Principal, at Burlington, N. 4, 


AGNES’ SCHOOL.—The fourth 

e year will begin, God w m . the third Wednes- 

day ot September next ‘uptls are received 
Application for admission 


should be made to Sister Edith, S. Agnes’ School, Albany, 


Stevens will reopen their Boarding ard Day 

I] 7OODSTOCK ACADEMY, Wood- 
2 

academy building 100 feet by oo, three stories high, and 

receive thorough and systematic drill. Location hea thy 


New York. 
“ Ore ee > 
‘HE MISSES AERTSEN AND 
School for Young Ladies, 478: Main Street, Ger- 
mantown, Pa., on Wedcesday, September 17 
stock; Conn. Wx». Epwarp Davinsoyx, B.A 
Principal. This classical, scientific, and young 
ladies’ institution enters upon its seventy-third acacemie 
vear on Tuesday, Aug. 26,1573. It will occupy a new 
splendidly turnished with every modern conveniet 
Students preparing tor College and the Scientitic Schools 
and beautitul, instructors able and experienced, expenses 
tew and moderate, Dedication ot new academy, Aug, 2: 


GRADUATE OF PRINCETON 

College desires a situation asa Teacher 

preterred. 
more P.O. 


Classics 
References given. Box 778, Halti- 


LADY desires an Engagement as 

Teacher of English Literature, Composition, and 

History, or of French and German (acquired in 
Europe). Address Theta, Box 36, Nation office, New 
York. 


YOUNG LADY, a Teacher, wishes 

to obtain a situation as companion toralady. No 

objection to going into the country.and to have 
the charge of alittle child. Reference given. Address 
F. C., Boonton, N. J. 

FRENCH LADY, a Graduate from 

Paris, a competent, thorough, and experienced 

teacher, wishesa position as visiting teacher in 
some school or private tamily in New York. Address 
D. E., care ot A. D. F. Raxpowirn, 770 Broadway. 


AJ UNSON’S PHONOGRAPH y— 
LV Revised List of Contractions and Hints on 
Phraseography (New). Price 25 cents. Address 


| J. E. Munson, 34 Park Row, New York. 


EAUTIFUL COUNTRY RESI- 
dence for Sale, Lakeville, Conn., on the Conn. 
Western R. R., four miles from the Harlem and 

five from the Housatonic—a charming locality. The sure 
rounding scenery is unsurpassed in beauty and grandeur. 
The place fronts on Main Street. t20 feet, and extends rear- 
ward on a side street 250 feet; is well socked with fruit, 


| and supplied with garden, barn, water, and all conveni- 


House two story. wooden, Gothic siyle. with 
Terms, &s5,000. Mrs. C, 


ences. 
wing. 14 rooms and fine cellar. 
WINCHELL. 


OR SALE. An $800 Piano fer 


$500. Entirely new and of first-class make. Ad- 
dress “ Piano,”’ Box s, Natron Office. 
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lvaluable 


MR. TODHUNTER'S 
MATHEMATICAL 


EWVCLID FOR rg AND 
Schools. New edition. 18mo, 


MENSURATION FOR BE GINNERS. 
With Examples. New edition. 18mo, $1 25. 
ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS 


With numerous Examples. New edition. 


WORKS, 


18mo, 
$: 25; Kev, $2 25. 

TRIGONOMETRY for BEGIN. nig 
With numerous Examples. New edition, 18mo, 
MECHANICS FOR BEGINNE z. Ss. 
With numerous Examples. Second ed. 18mo, $1 50. 
ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COL- 

lewes 


— Schools. Fifth ed. Crown 8vo, $2 25; 
Key, 


AN ELE MENTARY TREATISE ON 


the Theory . opeaiien: Second edition, revised. 


Crown 8vo, 
PLANE TRIGONOME TRY. 
Crown 8vo, 


edition, 
A TREATISE O: v "SPHE RICAL TRI- 
onometry. Third edition. Crown 8vo, $7 75- 
A TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS. 


With Examples. Fourth and cheaper edition, re- 
vised. Crowa 8vo 


A TREATISE ON THE DIFFEREN: 


tial C stoutte, With Examples. Fitth edition. Crown 


sVoO, 


TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL 


Caiculus. With Examples. Third edition. Crown 


8vo, $3 so 
EXAM PLES OF ANALYTICAL GEO- 


Fourth 


rN 
s 
— 


metry of Three Dimensions. Second edition, revised. | 


Crown 8vo, $1 50. 
TREATISE ON 


Statics. With Examples 


nee 


ANALYTICAL 


Third edition. 


é 


/ vray 


|_A GREEK PRIMER 


| CORNELTIV. $ 





The Nation. 
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MACMILLAN & CO., 88 Bleecker Street, 


< 7" "i 0gue 
York. 


the 


New 


THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


Tue attention of Professors, Schoolmasters and all persons interested in Educationis especially 


directed to 


the following Series of Works which have been lately issued from the Oaford Clarendon Press, and are written with 
immediate reference to the present state of science and learning, and to urgent educational needs. 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 
IN ENGLISH 


for the useof Beginners. Bythe Right Rev. Charles 


Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. Fcap. 
8vO, 75 cents. Second edition. 

HOMER S ODYSSEY. Rooks 1.-XI1I. 
With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. Merry, 


M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincola College, Ox- 

ford. Extra feap. 8vo, $1 50. Second edition. 
GREEK VERBS, /RREGULAR and 

Defective: their Forms, Meaning. and Quantity. By 


1 Pe _ h. New and revised edition. Extra feap. 
8vo, 


XE VOPHO: V, SELECTIONS adapted 
from. With English Notes and Maps. By J. S. 
Phillpotts, B.C. ise Assistant-Master in Rugby School. 
In extra tcap. 8vo, $x 25. Part . 

THEOCRITUS (for Sc hools). With Notes. 
By H. Snow, M.A., . 1! Master at Eton Col- 
lege. Extra fcap. 8v0¢ 5 

CICERO PRU CLL EN TIO. 
troduction and English Notes. By thelate Professor 


W. Ramsay, M.A. — - G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, $ 

CESAR S CO: WWE: A 'TARTES. 
Gallic War, with the Supplement of Hirtius. 
by C. E. Moberly. M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby 
School. With Introduction, Notes, and Maps. In 


extra fcap. 8vo, 4 “ 

VEFOS. With English 
Notes. By Oscar Ihew ning, M.A.. ts 
ter at Eton College. Extra fcap. 8vo. 


| EXTRACTS FROM CICERO, “Narrative 


Crown | 


8vo, B3 50 
RESEARCHES IN THE CALCULUS | 


of Variations. Principally on the Theory of Discon- 
tinuous Solutions. 8vo, $3 50. [Just published. 





New Editions, revised and greatly enlarged. 
LIDDELL & SCOTT'S LEXICONS. 
Universally acknowledged to be the best Greek Lexicons 
published, aad in use by all students. 


I. 
A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 


Compiled by Henry G. Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ | 


Church, and the Very Rev. Robert Scott, D.D., 


Dean | 


of Rochester, late Master of Kalliol College, Oxtord. | 


Sixth edition, gto, pp. xvi. 1,864, $2 ; half-mor,, $18. 

The present edition ine been again carefully revised 
throughout, and, though brevity 
nus ber of pages has been increased by one-eighth. Much 
ot this increase is due toaco.lation of the copious Greek- 
German Lexicon of Palm & Rost, and of the last num- 
bers ot Dindorf and Stephanus ; much also to the length 


at which the forms of irregular veros have been treated | 
an addition for which full acknowledgments ought to | 


be made to the exhaustive list of these verbs by Mr. Veitch, 
lately published at the Clarendon Press.—A uthor’s Pre- 
Jace 
II. 
THE SCHOOL EDITION. 

LIDDELL & SCOT?7'SGREEK-ENG- 

lish Lexicon, Abridged. New edition, a re 

revised throughout. Square, half-bound, 

Phe present edition has been completely roviaed, and 

hasa 'so bee n considerably enlarged—chietly by the ad- 
dition of a-number of irregular tenses of verbs. 


Ill. 

{ COPIOUS GREERK-ENGLISH VO- 
cabulary. Compiled from the best authorities. 
cloth, $1 50 

The Greek-English Vocabulary which is now submit” 


ted to the public is intended to furnish within the nar” | 


rowest compass a useful and convenient manual of refer 
ence It willbe found copious in regard to the number 
of words, and the explanations of them have been given 
irom the Lexicon of Liddell & Scott with as much brevity 
as possible.—Pre/ace. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’'S Educational Catalegue, con- | 


has been studied, the | 


r2mo, | 


taining a complete list of their Educational Works, with | 


a short description of each, will be forwarded, mail free, 
on application to 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
Pus.tsHers To THER University oF Oxrorp, 


38 Bleecker Street, New York. 


| 
MACMILLAN & 


| 


and Descriptive Edited. with English Notes, by 
H. W a" M A. Complete in 1 vol. extra fcap. 
8vo0, $1 50. 5 

OVID. Selections for the use of Schools. 
With Introductions and Notes. By the late Professor 
W. Ramsay, M A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, $1 75. 


LIV Y. Book I. By Professor Seeley. With 


Intri — Historical Examination, and Notes. 
8vo, 


With In- | 


The | 
Edited | 


| CHA UCER. 


CATU LLL ahaa NSIS CARMINA | 


Selecta. 


CICERO'S SELE CTED LETTERS. 


With pag | oF . Prichard and E. R. Bernard. 


F cap. 8vo, 

PLIN ys “SELECTED LETTERS. 
With Notes by C. E. Prichard and E. R. Bernard. 
F cap. 8vo, $1 


MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


| cents; Macbeth, 60 cents ; 


THE ELEMENTS OF DEDUCTIVE | 


Logic, designed mainly for the use aby — 
in the Universities. By T. Fowler, M.A 
Collection 3. Examples. Fourth edition, extra fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 


ELEMENTS OF INDUCTIVE LO- 


With a | 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 

SPECIMENS OF EARLY ENGLISH. 
By Rev. Richard Morris and Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 
Part2. $3 so. 

SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITER- 
ature. From **The Crede” to ‘“* The Shepheardes 
Kalender,” a.p. 1394 to A.D. 1579. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes. and Glossarial Index. By the Rev. W. 
W. Skeat. M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, $3 50. 

THE PHILOLOGY OF THE ENG- 
lish Tongue. By John Earle, M.A., sometime Pro- 
fessor of “Anglo- Saxon at Oxford. New edition, re- 
vised and greatly enlarged. Immediately. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR. 
Ky the Rev. E. Thring. M.A., Head-Master of Up- 
pingham. Extra fcap. 8vo, $t 50. 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. By the 
Rey. E. Thring, M A., Head-Master of Uppingham. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, $1. 

AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND 
Reading-Book for Lower Forms in Classical Schools, 
By the Rev. G. W. Tancock, M.A. Feap. 8vo, $1 50, 

THE VISION OF WILLIAM CON- 
cerning Piers the Plowman. By William Laneland. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. W. 
Skeat, M. A. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, $1. 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS FROM THE 
Best English Authors from the Sixteenth to the Nine- 
teenth Century. With Introductory Nouices and 
Notes. Extra icap. 8vo, cloth, $1 so. 





ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


The Prologue to the Can- 
terbury Tales; the Knightes Tale; the Nonnes 
Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris, ‘Editor for the 
Early English Text Society, etc. Second Edition. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, $1. 

SPENSER’ S FAERY QUEENE. 
Books I. and ITI. Designed chiefly for the Use of 
Schools. With Introduction. Notes, and Glossary 


by G. W. Kitchia, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, clot 
each $r. 
SHAKESPEARE. Select Plays. Edited 
by W. G. Clark, M.A., and W. A. Wright, M.A. 
The Merchant of Venice, 50 cents; Richard II., 60 
Hamlet, 75 cents. 


BACON'S 
Learning. With Introduction ard Notes. Edited 
by W. A. Wright. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 

POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, B.D. Ex- 
tra fcap. 8vo, 50 cents. 


| POPE'S EPISTLES AND SATIRES. 


GIC. Designed mainly for the use of Studentsinthe | 


Universities. By Thomas Fowler, M.A. With 


Notes and Index. Extra tcap. 8vo, $1 50. » 
A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECON- 

OMY, for Schools and Colleges. By - Professor 

Rogers. 

fcap. 8vo, $1 25. 

MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 


THE 
Philosophy. 


Prof. P.G. Tait. Partl. 8vo, 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL 
By Sir William aay F.R.S., and 


Second edition, revised, with Index, extra | 


CHEMISTRY FOR STL ‘DENTS. By 


A. W. Williamson, F.R.S., 
Universit College, London. 
Second edition, extra fcap. 8vo, $ 

EXERCISES IN PR ACTICAL 
Chemistry— ee Analysis. By A. G. Vernon 
Harcourt, M. F.R.S., and H. G. Madan, F.C.S. 
With ome [llustrations. Crown 8vo, $3. 


Professor of Chemistry, 
> ith Solutions. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON | 


Heat. By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S. Extra. 
ae. 8vo, with numerous W ‘oodcuts and Diagrams. 
$2 50. Second edition, . ‘ 
DE SCRIPTIVE ‘ASTRONOMY. By 
G. F, Chambers, F.R.A.S. 8vo, $8. . 
GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
GERMAN CLASSICS. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Dr. Buchheim. 
Vol. |. Goethe's ‘Egmont.’ Extra fcap. 8vo, $r 2s. 
Vol. Il. Schiller’s ‘William Tell.’ Extra fcap. 8vo, 
1 25. 
Vol. III. Lessing’s ‘Minna von Barnhelm.’ Fcap. 
8vo, $1 75. 


With Introduction and Notes. 
B.D. Extra fcap. 8vo, 75 cents. 


DRYDEN’S SELECT POEMS. ¥da- 
ited, with Introductions and Notes, by W. D. Chris- 
tie, M.A. Extra tcap. 8vo, $1 50. 


By Mark Pattison, 





FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GRAM- 


mar of the French Tongue. Translated by G. W. 
Kitchin. Extra fcap. 8vo, $1 25. 
FRENCH CLASSICS. “dited, 

Notes and Introductions, by Gustave Masson. 

Vol. 1. Corneille’s ** Cinna” and Moliére’s ** Femmes 
Savantes.”” Extra fcap. 8vo, $1. 

Vol. Il. Racine’s ** Andromaque”’ 
*Le Menteur.” Extra fcap. 8vo. $t. 

Vol. III. Moliére’s "= Les Fourberies de — and 
Racine's ** Athalie.”” Extra feap. 8vo, 

Vol. IV. Letters of Madame de Sév igné, ‘Lows XIV, 
Pascal. etc. Extra fcap. 8vo, $1. 

Vol. V. Tales by Modern Writers. Extra fcap. 8vo, $1. 


with 


and Corneille’s 





HISTORY. 
SELECT CHARTERS, AND OTHER 


Illustrations of English Constitutional History, from 
the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward Ar- 
ranged and Edited by W. Stubbs, M.A. In extra 
fcap. 8vo, $3 50. 


A MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, 


from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western 
Empire. By G. Rawlinson, M.A. Demy 8vo, $3. 


CO., Publishers to the University of Oxford, 
38 BLEECKER 


STREET, NEW YORK. 


ADVANCEMENT OF 
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A 17 OURS 
PUBLISHED BY LATIN COCA 
Complete in Prose Department, Preparatory to ( e. 
re _ we r. r ery ?7y . ry sy? er 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, Hizey" Garexocars: 3 
, . = 7 °) lect Orations of Chronological Arr Be 
reREiLADP a EF H Tz. | covering the € ' us pul fe. 1 ( 
by J.H.& W. W.A rand B. Gere th 
$ References to A & Gre G 
+ ~ iT ) rt ae fe . . ne , yxy the Det i 
NEW ARITHMETICS. Containing the Det ! 
r res | t in y LA s $ 
i 9 - - - = S ] bridved). M . Mar t 
CANFORO*S ANALYTICAL SERIES. See 
COMPRISED IN FOUR BOOKS. | and Index. $17 
The Science of Numbers Reduced to its Last Analysis. |ALLEN & GREENOUGUHU'S 
| . Y > * 
MENTAL AND WRITTEN ARITHMETIC SUCCESSFULLY COMBINED IN EACH BOOK OF THE | Shorter Course of Latin Prose: consis . 
SERIES | tions from Caesar, Curtius, Ne ~and Sa 
» 7 — » : iia | yurtha’), with Notes adapted Nien & Gre why 
BY SHELTON P. SANFORD, A.M., BR weds ippnerrmmecte . 
| Grammar ; accompanied by Six Ora Ss ( 
Professor of Mathematics in Mercer University, Georgia. the Manilan, the four Catilines, and Archias, wit 
I. FIRST LESSONS. Illustrated, ‘ - $035] HI. COMMON SCHOOL, . ; : , . $090 | Vocabularv—thus forming a volume adi the 
second or shorter preparatory course a arvard 
Il. INTERMEDIATE, . . . .:. oso] IV. HIGHER, pw a el ae rs ; 


“I think that Sanford’s Arithmeticsare the best books on the subject ever published; and I trust it will not oy . VOUGH'S LATIN 
be long before they will be introduced into every school in our State. In my judgmeat, they are the very perfection | ALLEN GREENOUGH'S LAT 


of school-books on arithmetic.” —/7rofessor B. Mallon, Superintendent in the ‘Public Schools of Atlanta. | Grammar. §$ « 


CUTTER'S PHYSIOLOGIES, | ALLEN & GREENOUGH'S LATIN 





} Selections. $: 
FOR COLLEGES, . SADEMIES, AND FAMILIES.\ ,RIGHTON'S LATIN LESSONS. 
BY CALVIN CUTTER, M.D. | (Reter to A. & G.’s Gr $i 
NEW SERIES. OLD SERIES. “is a rom Prof. W. D. Whitney, Ya! C e) 

; lave no bhesila ne 1 Say vy a é stecn.- 
FIRST BOOK OF ANALYTIC ANA-| HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE | oxgh’s Grammar has impressed me more iayorabiy ‘han 

tomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Human and Com- Anatomy. Physiology, and Hygiene. By Mrs. E.P. any — vr a genie Rage he ea ecg Bey 
nadher , . > : : , é ough briet, it is very ¢ r ve a ate 
parative. With 164 Illustrations. 12mo,go cts. Cutter. Illustrated. 1amo, 50 cts. | mente founded on an & te bas " 
hs 4 > a a F Tr hd bad knowledge, and cast in the proper tone « ec 
SECOND BOOK OF ANALY TIC facts ot the language rather than prescribing laws t , 


Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Human and CUTI“A“£ S FIRST BOOK ON ANA- xawe . ' = eee tae - 
Comparative. With 186 Illustrations. r2mo, $1 50. tomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Illustrated. 12mo 66 O' K WORLD SERIES Of 
+ r r Ad ial ’ r |" , 4 ts. : ‘ : ‘| ry | an 

NEW ANALYTIC ANATOMY, PHY- 80 cts GEOGRAPHIES. 
siology, and Hygiene, Human and Comparative I P 


With 94 Ilustrations. " $t 60. ‘| COTIEAES ANATOMY. PYSIO.N OOOO SS SS, 





























i : ay hogy, Harvar Versity 
With Questions, 60 pagesadditional. $r 7o. logy, and Hygiene. Illustrated. rame, &« 70. *Cambrid.e, January 1, 
; , ’ a ‘ . *My pear S : welcome *Qur W N AS a 
*.* Accompanied by a Series of Anatomical Charts. val tal contribution to the modern met ot teaching 
= reography It avery commendable and successtul 
TTvRATR MO +n . TIT -mrY — efort to add to the daily improving means of making 
CuAl VENET’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. geography more attractive in the sch a. 
BY PROF. WILLIAM CHAUVENET. From Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, LID 
* Boston, D 
Tipe ATrTOCYH ” . ; ores wr om — ‘ ae 
A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY | A TREATISE ON THE METHOD | Nv vow Soe: Lining Mis ites 90h Me 
. a hae ~ 1 ti the Theory merit. tinvests \ g eK \ : 
Geometry, with Appendices containing a Copious ot Least Squares; or, The Application of the Theory ti man that | ropet t ves ry 
: ; ss ; . of Probabilities in the Combination of Observations. . ee — ' 
Collection of Exercises for the Student, and an Intro- From the author’s Manual ot Sphe erical and Practical | the facts, distiactior butes wv per 
duction to Modern Geometry. By Wm. Chauvenet, Astronomy. By Wm. Chauvener, Yr fessor ot Ma ee nd th ie work of ni ANG Goes Hot Durden the 
5 e : m - > ? *e ° memory with thos ary ‘ aus « ! lcai ge yta 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Wash- — sand —" omy in Wash ing ton University, phy which are v arial and lental. Thus it 1 iN 
; tp ‘ . , : ouis. 8vo 75+ cece sabe orp nil paee agile oe gots 
ington University, St. Louis. 12mo, extra cloth, $2. itp 1 OO, Oe 3 the interest of a well-written book of travels The pupil 
. . .: : > y Ty Py y. r 4 ) i > = 7 7*s> md 1ere *e ) h t n ne «¢ \ ssSeniiahy i t U 
“It is the only geometrical text-book which is based on PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRI‘ O- a era pa et oe 54 e physics fe ms aan rm 1 ye 
true principles.”’—C. 1/7. Judson, Professor of Mathema- nometry. By Wm. Chauvenet. New and Revised | tions of each, what are the occupations and character of 
ticsin Fkurman University, Greenville, South Carolina. Edition. 8vo, cloth, &1 75. aks Selaatiiiatin oink. es Chek: at Ghee eclamemn at Gate 
G2" _ For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent to any address, carriage free, upon receipt of the price the globe on which he lives. 
by the Publishers. Books for examination and introduction at special rates, Catalogues furnished on application, Halsevs Historical Chart, 33 x 48, $r ( dwin'’s 
Address Greek Grammar, Reader, Moods and Tenses Leigh- 
IDINGC Se bs ” > ~ > )) ~ *s Greek Lessons. Liddell & Scott's Lexicons Alien 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. gh’s Madvig's & Allen's Latin. White's Ju 
nior Student’s Latin Lexicon Hudson's ard Crsik's 
" —- “= a - ns ee eee dt Pape ” ’ ee Shakespeares. Pie »I hof XIN en- 
JURD S&S HOUGHTON, ECENT PUBLICATIONS. | tury, $175. Nati and Fourth 
vew 3 Music Readers. National elies, 
NEW YORK; by Luther Whiting Mason. 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, “ARMINA PRINCE TONIA. The Songs of Princeton GINN BROS., Publishers 
. var " ae : ae College, with music. Cloth, 8ve, $1 50. 
ask attention to the book advertised below, believing C ARMINA YALENSIA. A’ ( “ailes tion of College | No. 4 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
that it presents certain advantages for the teaching and Songs, with Music and Piano Accompaniment. s07 Fifth Av et 11} 
i z 7 Fifth enu hicago, 
study of American History not to be fonud in any other Garretson’s edition, cloth, $r so. } 
ieee Heald & Dutt: yn’s edition, cloth, $1 75 ; gilt, $225. | —— i 
work: “Fy 7 s — . 
fue RICAN SEASIDE RESORTS. fuse r Just Read vo, cloth, price $ 
‘ad . Health and Pleasure Seekers By Charles L. Nor- | : : 
A HISTORICAL VIE\IV OF THE ton. r6mo, cloth. Price $1 25. se . THE pea TYN/, VE ARTICLES 
American Revolution. By George Washington THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS and the Region f the Cl . inwtansl ites % eee es 
. . Around. By Rockwell. mo, cloth. P Sr s of the Caurch OF Bangin’ Eapamand ins Series of 
Greene, author of * The Life of Nathanael Greene, Major- *EOLOGICAL MAP ny ribs clot -@. ord 1 > ures. By the Rev. R. W 4 lf, D.D. Edtd 
a ‘ 2 : LOGI d - KS yi 
General in the Army of the Revolution,’ Non-resident G and ¢ ee By Prof. C. F hemioten ch. Sarton h by the = T R. King, M.A. 
Professor of American History in Cornell University. College. In sheets, $2 so: poheoere 9 $3 5 Sixth Edition of 
' 9 TIONARY OF WORDS IND PHRASES USED ry roe > ‘ as 1 
In one volume crown 8vo, cloth, $1 5o. ICTT i — fas V4. USL: ? 2 x . > al 
- . és - : mp nici : D io Commense, By Thomas McElrath. ce | OUR NEI VICAR ; or, Plain Words 
In the small — of 450 octo-duodecimo pages, the THE BOOK OF PSALMS, for Responsive ‘Reading | about Ritualism and Parish Work. By the Rev. J 
accomplished author gives a complete view of the prin- in Sabbath-Schools and Public Wors! ip. Two Kdi- | S. B. Monseil, LL.D. 16mo, cloth, $1 
ciples, laws, and development of the contest, with a ag pan limp cloth, 30 cents; 6mo edi- | New Edition of 


enough of the details to illustrate their concrete action, so 
that the reader who clesires to pursue any one of the lines 
of investigation indicated can do it under the direction of 


Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROS., Publishers, 


HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY. A Ma- 


nual of Religious Information respecting the ply 


: , Bible, the Prayer-Book, the Church, the Ministry, 
definite ideas. The volume thus fills a place in our litera- 678 Broad way. New York. lag orship. the : reed, etc., etc. By the Rev. 
SO --+ a lu 5 omMmo, otn, 3 
ture which is occupied by no other work. It is at once P ae pape Re pl a ot eal 
1 ost free on receipt ot price, 


a generalized history of the Revolution and a stimulat- " eng ARLES FOLL EN McKIiIM 
° @ . a “ 4 - > 


ing guide to the study of its details.’"—Boston Tran- ARCHITECT POTT, YOUNG, & CO., 


script, s7 Broadway, New York. Cooper Union, New Yor! 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. | 
Aveust 4, 1873. | 
| Hl mo rket | mained y ea since our last, with no change 
i 1 < 1 rat On time, MONEY is freely offered for 3 to 5 
nths at 7 per gold. Lo havir shorter time to run are readily 
‘ ly »0O 6 | eet 
i of England rate o count was again reduced 15 per cent. on 
id now stands at 3', per cent. The Bank gained £96,600 in 
| und the Bank of Franee gained in specie 7,000,900 franes 
The we statement of the Clearing-house banks on Thursday was un- 
fas ye The banks lose $895,600 in their total reserve, while the total 
liabilities have decreased but $314,500. The surplus reserve now stands at 
$13,°03,475, against $14,620,450 last week—a decrease of $216,975. 
fie following are the stutements for the past two weeks: 
July 26. August 2. Differences. 
UI iiar sade btihkey- ankack Vans Gate eee . $280.589,100 F2ASV.Y86.200 Tune. $597,100 
Siecie back caNeeneeaeeeae 31,249,300 32.272.200 Dee. 997,100 
Circneation , voukee éaed 27.225, 100 27. 188.000 Des 37 100 
Deronsits 239,118.300 238.8 10,900 Ike, 277 400 
Lewal tenders, 49,957,000 50,038 00 luc. 81,500 


hows the relation between the total reserve and the total 


The following s 


liabilities: 


July 26. Angust 2. Differences. 

CT ded dived awed tesce wil ial $31,249,300 $30,272,200 Dec. $977,100 | 
PT ROIIOUD. ois ncn tdts cadens coneeawed 49,957,000 50,038,500 Inc. 81,500 | 
Ns naixedchesscntesesackeanind $81,206,300 $80,310,700 Dec. $895 600 
Circulation aaa sito sch icin aceite allen 27.225, 100 27,188,009 Dec, 37,1C9 
EN Gudc-énds ixvscneddnecesudyoseunne 239,118,300 238,540,900 Dec. 277,400 
Total liabilities....... eecccecces $206,343,400 $266 028.900 Dec. $314,500 
OE OF CORE, DONG IO ance cccccccccccccesecs €6,585,850 66,507,225 Dec. 78.695 
Kxcees over legal reserve.............. +006 14,620,450 13,803,475 Dec. $16,975 | 

The stock market has been quite active for the time of year. The deal. | 


ings, however, have been mostly confined to the *‘ Vanderbilt stocks,” with | 
Western Union Telegraph as the leading feature. The sales of Western 


Union reached 124,560 shares, or Couble those of any other stock, excepting 
lacitie Mai. and Lake Shore. The rumors respecting the leasing of the Lake 


Shore Road to the Central and Hudson continue, and seem to be sufficient to 
keep up a very “ bullish ” feeling in the stock. The basis spoken of, upon 
which the road will be leased to the Central, is 8 per cent. guar 33;.,3 4ivi- 
by the latter to the former; but, of course, nobody aa Bg spel 
‘ when the lease will ve made, or what are the terms. 

Pacific Mail has been quite active at times. 





On Friday, the property of 


TRAVEL. yore 
NLYDIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 

The General Transatlantic Company's Mail 
Steamships between New York and Havre, call- 

ing at Brest. The splendid vessels on this favorite route 


converted 


DIVIDENDS 


TEN PER CENT. NEW ENGLAND INVESTMENT 


By the purchase of the First Mortgage Sinki: g Fund 





ation. {Number 42: 


the Company in this city was attached by the county and city for non-pay. 
ment of taxes. The amount due was subsequently paid and the property 


The feeling against the present beard of directors is very bitter, 


ny 


ai 
released. 
and in the Exchange during the week very plain language has been used 
respecting their conduet in the administration of the Company’s affairs. The 
general belief is that 
quently anxious that the price should go down, in order that they may “ buy 
in” at a profit. 

There is a better feel f the investment stocks, and we 
notice that the price of Chicago, Burlington, and Quincey has advanced to 
106, after having sold at 9813. Michigan Central is also firm, with a good 
demand from investors. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks 
at the Stock Exchange for the week ending August 2, 1873: 


the directors are short of the stock, aud are conse- 


ing in some 


oO 


| Sales. 







Monday. | Tuesday.) Wed'day. Thursday; Friday. Saturday. 
N.Y.C.& H.R... 104'4 1044 104% 1954/1054 1054 10535 10594|1051% 10534) 1051¢ 105%; 35,90 
Lake Shore........| SY 9F | IBY 94%) GEG OF OF Oy) O18 95 | 91% Y5Iq) 67.700 
ida’ ucebadedeiuns 59¥1 9 Wy) A9K GE 3 956 5U%4! 595 59%) 29,000 
Do | a ee 72 os pee olvessepseese 
Union Pacific..... 27x «2% 27% 23 19,700 
Chi. & N. W........| 6916 70K! 691g 62 | 18,700 
Do. pfd s3 peg £3 | 100 
N. J Central,..... Oi'g 108 1102 103 
Kock Istand....... 1105 110% 110% 111 
Mil. & St. Paul....) 51% 52% 52i% 425; 
do. ae |” eet ee Th 
ree T1536 72%! T2KiOC«SR 6 42 
D. L. & Western .. 100'4 100%) 100; 100 - 
B. H. & Erie....... 2Y «2% VR OA , ae Ok: =a ee 
a | eee 29% 40%; 40 «40 40 «494; SOY 40% 39Y 
= Ye hs Seen 1 3°44! 32 32 B2% 82 BI S2%! B1X 
3 > Sere 9135 92%) O24 43 92 9234 DIX 92 9214 
Pacific Mail....... e884! BIg 33 37% 384: 37 88 | 26% 





Government bonds have been very quiet, with the floating supply upon 
the market small. The net decrease in the public debt amounted to but 
$370,518 for the month of July. The final settlement was completed on 
Wednesday, with the Syndicate, for the $50,000,000 5-20’s called in March 1, 
1873. 

The business in railroad bonds has been very light, owing to the absence 
of many investors from the city. We hear of a few defaults in the payment 
of the August interest upén railroad bonds, mostly by newroads. The July 
interest upon the bonds of a number of new roads was passed, and this has 
doubtless caused some timidity and interfered with investment purchases. 

The gold market has been very dull, with a downward tendeucy in price. 
The ravge of quotations for the week has been between 1157, and 1151,, 
with 115°, to 11514 as the closing price. 


lg 
'S 


| Be°ox*s 
‘The Publisher of the JVation will here- 
after forward by mail any book for which 


BY @&4 4 &; 


MAY BE 


into a 


tor the Continent will sail from Pier No. 50, North River, GOLD BONDS an order may be sent him, on the follow- 
as tullows: ‘ Pay 2 ° . 
VILLE DE PARIS..Garay....... .. Saturday, July 26 OF THE ing conditions, which must be strictly 
VILLE DU HAVRE.Surmont........§ Saturday, Aug. 9 AX Poa ta an ICRURY r 

pA nF lacie ~~ papas Saturday, Auge 2, | EAMOILLE VALLEY. ST. JOHNSBURY AND | obcerved: 

SI. LAURENT, . ..Roussan........ Saturday, Sept. 6 ESSEX COUNTY RAILROADS, 


Price of Passage in Gold (including wine) to Brest or 





Havre: First Cabin, $125 ; Second Cabin, $75. Excursion 
tickets at reduced rates. 

hese steamers do not carry steerage passengers. 

American travellers going to or returning from the 
Continent of Europe, by taking the steamers of this line, 
avoid both transit by English railways and the discom- 
forts of crossing the Channel, besides saving time, 
trouble, and expense. 

GHO. MACKENZIE, Agent, 58 Broadway. 


VUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. 
TRAVELLING-BAGS, DRESSING-CASES, 
PORTFOLIOS, WRITING-CASES, POCKET- 
BOOKS, FLASKS, etc., ete. 7 
CULBERT & CO., 24 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


\J ORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
L STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


Che steamers of this Company wil] sail every Wednes- 
day and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot Third Street, 
KATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, 

AND BREMEN, 
Payable in Gold, or its Equivalent in Currency. 
First Cabin, $120 ; Second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $30. 
ior freight or Passage, apply to ; 
OELRICHS & CO., Agents, 2 Bowling Green. 
/ ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
American or Foreign Publications sent by mail, post- 


BIBLIOPOLE, 733 Nassau Street, New York. 
paid, at Catalogue prices. 


-_- < 





From Lake Champlain to the Connecticut River, and 
forming the 


| a. That the money be foryarded in ad- 


VERMONT DIVISION OF THE PORTLAND AND | 


OGDENSBURG R. R. TRUNK LINE. 
The very large sales of the past few months leave but 
2 limited amount to be offered. and the rapid pushing of 
the road to completion ensures an early and large ad- 
vance on their market value. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 311 Broadway, New York, 

FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 2 Milk St., Boston, 

E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 





IBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATER- 
nity. Price $2. 
* We strongly recommend ‘ Liberty, Equality, Fra- 


ternity ’ to all who are interested in the study of Political 





Philosophy.” —A ¢heneum. 
ON ENGLAND. 


NV? TES 
BY H. TAINE, 


‘** The Notes contained in this volume comprise the fre- 


| ‘quent observations of ten years. They were all revised 


after his last visit in 1871. 
Price $2 50, post free. 
Address 
PUBLISHER OF THE NATION. 





vance whenever the price is known. 

2. That enquiries as to price or other 
particulars be accompanied by a stamped 
and . addressed envelope for the reply. 
(These enquiries should be as sfecific as the 
knowledge of the writer will permit. It is 
presumed that in most cases the name of 
the work, of the author, or of the pub- 
lisher can be given.) 

3. That both money and books shall 
pass through the maiis at the risk of the 
purchaser. 

THE NATION, 
5 Beekman Street, 


P. O. Box 6732. New York City. 
TISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
ture. By H. A. Taine. 2 vols., cloth, $7 50. 
Sent, post-free, on receipt of price. Address 
PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
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